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Social Security in Review 


President’s Health Message 


N January 31, 1955, President 

Eisenhower sent to Congress 

his recommendations on 
health. “Because the strength of our 
Nation is in its people,” he stated, 
“their good health is a proper na- 
tional concern.” He commented on 
the gains of the past year in the na- 
tional drive for better health but 
added that, “as a Nation, we are 
doing less than now lies within our 
power to reduce the impact of dis- 
ease. Many of our fellow Americans 
cannot afford to pay the costs of 
medical care when it is needed, and 
they are not protected by adequate 
health insurance. Too frequently the 
local hospitals, clinics, or nursing 
homes required for the prevention, 
diagnosis, and treatment of disease 
either do not exist or are badly out 
of date. Finally, there are critical 
shortages of the trained personnel 
required to study, prevent, treat, and 
control diseases.” The President 
therefore recommended, in addition 
to action to stimulate the construc- 
tion of health facilities and the 
training of professional personnel, 
several steps. 

He urged first the establishment of 
a Federal health reinsurance service 
that would “encourage private health 
insurance organizations in offering 
broader benefits to insured individ- 
uals and families and coverage to 
more people.” 

Because present provisions for the 
medical care of public assistance re- 
cipients are “far from adequate,” 
President Eisenhower also recom- 
mended that Congress “authorize 
Separate Federal matching of State 











and local expenditures for the medi- 
cal care needed by public assistance 
recipients. The separate matching 
should apply to each of the four fed- 
erally aided categories: the aged, the 
permanently and totally disabled, 
the blind, and children deprived of 
parental care.” 

To make the programs of the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau “more responsive to 
changes in State and local health 
needs,” the President urged Congress 
to “improve present grant-in-aid pro- 
grams providing services for mothers, 


for crippled children, and for chil- 
dren requiring special health sery- 
ices. Separate funds should be pro- 
vided for extension and improvement 
of these activities and for special 
projects designed to develop im- 
proved medical care techniques both 
for mothers and for children.” 

The President also recommended, 
“as a vital part of our attack on a 
serious health and social problem... 
new grants to the States to enable 
them to strengthen and improve 
their programs and services for the 
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prevention, diagnosis, and treatment 
of delinquency in youth. There should 
be assistance for State planning, for 
coordination of all State and local 
agencies concerned with juvenile de- 
linquency, for training of personnel, 
and for special research and demon- 
stration projects.” 


President’s Economic Report 


President Eisenhower, in his Eco- 
nomic Report sent to Congress on 
January 20, 1955, described the na- 
tional economy during the year just 
ended as “one of transition from 
contraction to recovery.” For the 
years to come, he said, the need is 
for “economic policies that, in the 
first place, recognize the proven 
sources of sustained economic growth 
and betterment, and in the second 
place, respect the need of people for 
a@ sense of security as well as op- 
portunity in our complex, industrial- 
ized society.” He urged that measures 
be considered “to extend personal 
security against the hazard of un- 
employment, to strengthen minimum 
wage legislation, [and] to protect 
savings in credit unions.” 

To continue the progress made in 
1954 toward comprehensive coverage 
under old-age and survivors insur- 
ance, the President recommended 
that coverage on a permanent and 
full contributory basis be extended to 
Federal personnel. In addition, he 
asked that a study be made of 
private pension plans. 

To protect savings in Federal 
credit unions, President Eisenhower 
recommended that Congress consider 
the merits of share-account insur- 
ance. “An insurance system could be 
self-supporting, with membership 
mandatory for Federally chartered 
unions and voluntary for those hav- 
ing State charters. If such a system 
were established, it would be essen- 
tial to maintain adequate safeguards 





Errata. On page 5, column 2, of 
the December 1954 issue, the 
twelfth line should read: was 
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On page 7, table 7, line 2, 
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for the insuring agency, such as a 
limit on insurable accounts, ample 
reserves, proper standards of admis- 
sion, and thorough examination. In 
any event, it would be well to review 
the regulations that now govern the 
lending and credit management prac- 
tices of credit unions.” 

Specific proposals for improving 
the Federal-State unemployment in- 
surance system were included in the 
Report. 


Court Rulings 


On February 2,1955, the Ohio Su- 
preme Court made public its deci- 
sion upholding the right of the State 
to enforce Statewide compliance with 
its provisions for aid to the perma- 
nently and totally disabled. This pro- 
gram is operated with the help of 
Federal grants in aid, and the Social 
Security Act states that, for a State 
to obtain Federal funds, the assist- 
ance program must be Statewide in 
operation and, as such, be in effect 
in all the State’s political subdivi- 
sions. The purpose of this provision 
is to ensure that, when Federal 
grants are used in the operation of 
an assistance program, the benefits 
of that program will be availabie to 
eligible persons no matter where they 
happen to live within the State. 

Harrison County, located in east- 
ern Ohio, had refused to participate 
in the program, claiming that it 
could care for the county’s needy, 
disabled persons under the general 
assistance program. When negotia- 
tions with the county failed, Ohio 
took legal action to require compli- 
ance with the State provisions gov- 
erning aid to the permanently and 
totally disabled. 


@ On January 27, 1955, the US. 
District Court for the District of Co- 
lumbia upheld the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare in 
its position that Federal credit 
unions, which are corporations with 
limited powers, do not have the in- 
cidental power to engage in the 
check-cashing business. 

The Federal credit unions of two 
Federal agencies in the District of 
Columbia, refusing to comply with 
the interpretation of the Federal 


Credit Union Act set forth in the 
Federal Credit Union Handbook, had 


continued to charge a fee for cash- 
ing checks. After the Bureau of Fed- 
eral Credit Unions had tried for 
more than a year to obtain compli- 
ance, it issued notices to the two 
credit unions of intention to suspend 
their charters for this and other vio- 
lations. The credit unions instituted 
court action to restrain the Secretary 
of the Department and the Bureau 
of Federal Credit Unions from sus- 
pending their charters. They alleged 
that charging fees for cashing checks 
was a necessary and incidental power 
of a Federal credit union and that 
the action of the Bureau was arbi- 
trary and capricious. 

The U.S. District Court dismissed 
the case on the basis that the Gov- 
ernment had not waived its sover- 
eign immunity against suit in the 
courts of the United States. The 
Court made the further finding that, 
if the jurisdictional issue had been 
determined to the contrary, the Gov- 
ernment would have been entitled to 
a@ summary judgment favoring its 
position—that the cashing of checks 
is not an activity necessary to the 
credit unions’ function of promoting 
thrift and creating a source of credit 
for their members. 


1954 in Review 


The most important event of the 
year for the social security programs 
was the adoption by Congress of the 
1954 amendments to the Social Se- 
curity Act. Some of the new provi- 
sions were effective in September, 
and the operations of the old-age 
and survivors insurance and public 
assistance programs towards the end 
of the year mirrored their effect. 


@ In the old-age and survivors in- 
surance program, the number of per- 
sons receiving monthly benefits at 
the end of the year reached 6.9 mil- 
lion—a net increase of 900,000 (15 
percent) for the 12 months. Old-age 
beneficiaries accounted for three- 
fifths of the total increase and at 
the end of the year numbered 3.8 
million, 17 percent more than a year 
earlier. The number of aged widow 
or widower beneficiaries showed the 
largest percentage increase—18 per- 
cent for the year. The year’s growth 
in the number of beneficiaries re- 
ceiving the other types of monthly 
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benefits ranged from 7 percent for 
parent’s and for mother’s benefits to 
14 percent for wife’s or husband’s 
benefits. 

Monthly benefits being paid at the 
end of December totaled $339.3 mil- 
lion—about one-third more than was 
being paid a year earlier. The higher 
benefit rates provided by the 1954 
amendments through the conversion 
table and the revision in the benefit 
formula were chiefly responsible for 
this increase. Other contributing fac- 
tors were (1) the continuing growth 
in the beneficiary rolls and (2) the 
more liberal provisions for computing 
a worker’s average monthly wage 
contained in the 1954 amendments; 
under these provisions, up to 4 or 5 
years of lowest or no earnings can 
be dropped from the computation of 
the average monthly wage of indi- 
viduals who meet certain specified 
conditions, and the amount of the 
monthly benefits is thus increased. 

At the end of December, 5.4 mil- 
lion persons aged 65 or over were 
receiving monthly benefits, three- 
fourths of a million more than in De- 
cember 1953. Retired workers ac- 
counted for 70 percent of all aged 
beneficiaries; their average monthly 
benefit of $59.14 was $8.04 higher 
than the average in December 1953. 
Persons receiving wife’s or husband’s 
benefits made up 18 percent of the 
group aged 65 or over; those receiv- 
ing widow’s or widower’s benefits, 
12 percent; and those receiving par- 
ent’s benefits, less than 1 percent. 
About 1.5 million mothers and de- 
pendent or orphaned children under 
age 18 were receiving monthly bene- 
fits. 


Monthly benefit awards in 1954 
totaled 1.4 million—only 18,000 less 
than the record high reached in 1953. 
More than half of these benefits— 
750,000—were awarded to retired 
workers, slightly fewer than in 1953. 
The 128,000 widow’s or widower’s 
benefit awards represented a 13-per- 
cent increase from the 1953 record 
total. For other types of benefits, the 
number awarded was about the same 
as in the preceding year. Lump-sum 
death payments during 1954 num- 
bered 536,000, about 3,500 more than 
the previous record high set in 1953. 
About 516,000 deceased workers were 
represented in these awards—an in- 
crease of 4,000 from the number in 
the preceding year. 

Monthly benefit payments in 1954 
totaled $3,578 million, almost 23 per- 
cent more than in 1953. Lump-sum 
death benefits amounted to $92 mil- 
lion—an increase of 5 percent from 
the amount paid in the preceding 
year. The total amount of monthly 
benefits and lump sums paid in 1954 
—$3,670 million—was five and one- 
half times the amount paid in 1949, 
which was the last full year before 
the enactment in 1950 of the first 
major amendments since 1939. 


@ In 1954—for the first time in 4 
years—there were more persons re- 
ceiving public assistance at the end 
of the year than there had been 12 
months earlier. In December 1954 the 
total of 5.9 million persons receiving 
assistance was 499,000 or 9 percent 
larger than the number in December 
1953; it was higher than in any other 
month since April 1951. Caseloads in- 
creased in all programs except old- 


age assistance, where the number of 
recipients declined slightly—l per- 
cent. The number of families receiv- 
ing aid to dependent children in- 
creased 10 percent, and in aid to the 
blind and aid to the permanently and 
totally disabled the number of re- 
cipients rose about 3 percent and 15 
percent, respectively. General assist- 
ance, which is the most sensitive of 
the assistance programs to shifting 
economic conditions, had the largest 
increase (29 percent) in caseload. 

For all programs, the number of 
applications for assistance was gen- 
erally higher than in the correspond- 
ing months of the preceding calendar 
year. In aid to dependent children 
and general assistance, in each 
month of 1954, requests for assist- 
ance were appreciably more frequent 
than in the same months of 1953. A 
contributing factor, affecting all pro- 
grams in a few States, was the dis- 
continuance early in 1954 of benefits 
paid by the United Mine Workers to 
disabled miners and families of de- 
ceased miners. Many of these miners 
or their families became eligible for 
assistance. 

On the other hand, the higher 
benefit amounts under old-age and 
survivors insurance, provided in the 
1954 amendments to the Social Se- 
curity Act, affected all the assistance 
programs to some extent but par- 
ticularly old-age assistance. The 
higher benefits, as well as benefits 
for some newly eligible persons, were 
first payable for September 1954, 
and checks for that month were 
mailed to beneficiaries about the first 
of October. Old-age assistance ex- 


(Continued on page 27) 
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Nooe mber December 


64,624 
61,732 


$289.3 


Calendar year 
1958 1962 
62,966 
61,293 

1,673 


1964 1958 
62,993 


60,680 
2,313 


63,815 
62,213 


2,893 1,602 


$286.1 $271.2 
199.5 198.1 200.0 186.5 
48.3 50.2 49.0 49.9 
24.6 23.8 22.8 21.4 
2.5 2.4 2.4 
11.8 10.0 9.2 
2.8 2.7 2.9 
114.6 114.9 114.4 


$287.0 


ae of Commerce, regrouped to show items of particular interest to 
B in readers. ‘ 
* Bureau of Labor Statistics, Department of Labor. 





older workers? 


Between a third and a fourth of all older workers in the 
United States usually hold part-time jobs. 
How old are they? Do they prefer part-time 


Part-Time Employment of the Aged 


Who are these 


employment? What type of work do they do? What industries 
are most likely to employ part-time older workers? Answers 
to these questions can be found in data collected by the Bureau 
of the Census and the Bureau of Old-Age and Survivors In- 
surance, reported in the following pages. 


LD-age benefits were designed 
as a “floor” of protection 
against the hazard of depend- 

ency in old age, but these benefits 
alone are insufficient as retirement 
income for most people. In general, 
they require supplementation by sav- 
ings and home ownership, by indus- 
try pensions, and by employment. 
Otherwise any supplementation must 
come, less constructively, from such 
sources as relatives or public assist- 
ance. 

For the aged—persons aged 65 and 
over—employment is an important 
means of support. Until the beginning 
of 1963, more aged persons had in- 
come from employment than from 
any other single source. In 1953, 
slightly more aged persons were 
getting old-age and survivors insur- 
ance benefits (32 out of every 100) 
than were receiving income from em- 
ployment (30 out of every 100). This 
shift reflected the increase in the 
number of beneficiaries under the 
1950 amendments, as well as the de- 
cline in recent years in the propor- 
tion of aged persons with jobs. 

The declining role of employment 
among the sources of income of the 
aged has been a matter of concern 
not only because of its implications 
for their well-being but also because 
of its effects on the costs of public 
programs for income maintenance in 
old age. Attention has therefore been 
directed to the available information 
on the part-time employment of older 
men and women. Beginning January 
1955, the retirement test under old- 
age and survivors insurance permits 


* Division of Program Analysis,: Bureau 
of Old-Age and Survivors Insurance. 
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beneficiaries to earn as much as 
$1,200 in a year without loss of bene- 
fits. How much in employment or 
earnings is possible within the limits 
of this retirement test may depend 
on existing patterns of or opportuni- 
ties for part-time employment. 


Concept of Part-Time 
Employment 


The development of data on part- 
time employment requires as a first 
step a definition that separates part- 
time employment from full-time em- 
ployment. The next step is to classify 
part-time workers by age, sex, and 
other characteristics that may be 
useful in understanding the extent 
and nature of part-time work. (A 
distinction should be drawn between 
part-time jobs and part-time work- 
ers, however; a full-time worker, for 
example, may hold more than one 
part-time job.) 

Separating part-time workers from 
full-time workers involves selection 
of the work period to be used as a 
criterion. Shall a part-time worker 
be deemed one who works part of an 
8-hour day, part of a 40-hour week, 
or part of a normal working month, 
quarter, or year? The fraction of the 
day, week, month, or year that will 
constitute the dividing line between 
part-time and full-time work must 
also be determined. Is it, for example, 
seven-eighths of the normal work- 
day, seven-eighths of the normal 
workweek (the definition adopted by 
the Bureau of the Census), three- 
fourths of the typical workmonth, or 
one-half of a normal workyear? 

Different nations have different 
concepts of part-time employment. 
These concepts are so widely diver- 
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gent as to make intercountry com- 
parisons impossible or impracticable. 
In the United States, more data are 
available on part-time employment 
as defined by the Bureau of the 
Census than on any other concept of 
part-time employment. The regular 
workweek is commonly accepted as 
being a 5-day, 40-hour week, and it 
is reasonable to regard something 
less than that as part time. The 
Bureau of the Census, in those num- 
bers of its P-50 series devoted to part- 
time workers, defines part-time work 
as a workweek of 1-34 hours. Thus 
it considers anything less than seven- 
eighths of a 40-hour week as part- 
time work and a workweek as short 
as 35 hours as full time. 

What is the concept of part-time 
work that is best suited to a study 
of the extent of part-time employ- 
ment of the aged? Many persons 
aged 65 and over undoubtedly are 
affected by disabilities that make 
them unable to work a full 8-hour 
day. Accordingly, the preferable 
work period to use as a basis for de- 
fining part-time work among the 
aged might ideally be the day rather 
than the week, month, or year. On 
that basis a person usually working 
less than, say, 7 hours a day might 
be deemed a part-time worker. A 
person who usually works an 8-hour 
day for only a few days a week or 
month, however, would not ordinarily 
be regarded as a full-time worker. 

If a person regularly works a 5-day 
week at less than 7 hours a day, he is 
counted by the Bureau of the Census 
as a part-time worker, and most 
persons would probably agree with 
such a classification. Under the Bu- 
reau’s definition, however, four or 
fewer full-time workdays of 8 hours 
each are counted as part-time em- 


ployment. Thus some employment, | 


which on a daily basis is clearly full 
time, would become part time under 
the criterion of “less than 35 hours 
a week.” On the other hand, the 
definition used by the Bureau of the 
Census does conform with a common 
public concept of the week as a work 
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and pay unit. Workers are usually 
paid once a week or every 2 weeks. 
All things considered, the definition 
of part-time work in terms of “hours 
per week” appears to be the most ac- 
ceptable usage for statistical pur- 
poses. In addition, it is the only defi- 
nition on which there are extensive 


data. 


Bureau of the Census Surveys 


The Bureau of the Census also 
classifies its data by the more com- 
mon reasons that persons work part 
time and by their preferences for 
part-time or full-time work. The fol- 
lowing summary of the Bureau’s data 
on part-time employment is designed 
to illustrate the magnitude of the 
group falling in these more detailed 
classifications. 

Out of a total of 57.0 million per- 
sons at work, 9.0 million worked part 
time in the census survey week of 
August 1954.1 This group is sub- 
divided into the additional categories 
of those who “usually work full time” 
(3.6 million) and those who “usually 
work part time” (5.5 million). 

The group of those who usually 
work full time is classified further 
as those who “worked part time be- 
cause of economic factors” (1.9 mil- 
lion), and “worked part time for 
other reasons” (1.7 million). The 
economic factors are “slack work,” 
“material shortages or repairs to 
plant or equipment,” “started new 
job,” and “job terminated during 
survey week.” “Other reasons” are 
“own illness,” “vacation,” “bad 
weather,” and “all other,” which 
includes illness or death in family, in- 
dustrial disputes, transportation diffi- 
culties, holidays, and various per- 
sonal reasons. 

Those who usually work part time 
are also shown in two categories: 
those who “prefer and could accept 
full-time work” (1.2 million), and 


* Bureau of the Census, Current Popu- 
lation Reports, Labor Force, Series P-50, 
No. 56, November 1954. Census estimates 
of part-time employment in 1954 are not 
strictly comparable with those for 1953 
and earlier years because of a change in 
the sample design. The new sample, used 
in March 1954 and subsequently, pro- 
vided somewhat higher estimates of the 
number of part-time workers than did 
the old sample. See Current Population 
Reports, Labor Force, Series P-50, No. 53, 
June 1954. 
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Table 1.—Men and women aged 65 
and over at work during survey 
weeks of December 1953 and Novem- 
ber 1954, by full-time and part-time 
employment status 





December 
1953 





Employment status 
Men Wom- 





Number (in thou- 
ds) 





Worked full time 
Worked par 
Usually worked full 


because of eco- 
nomic factors. -_-_. 
Worked part time 
for other reasons_ 
Usually worked part 
time 





accept full-time | 
wor 1.3 4 L8 17 
Did not prefer or 
could not accept 
full-time work...| 15.7 





17.4) 32.6 











* Source: Bureau*of the Census, Current a 4 
tion Reports, Labor Force, Series P-50, No. 52, March 
1954, tables 1 and[4. Data for November 1954 are 
rom Bureau of the,Census, unpublished data. 


those who “do not prefer or could 
not accept full-time work” (4.3 mil- 
lion). 

The unemployed (3.2 million) in 
the labor force are divided into those 
“looking for full-time work” (92 per- 
cent) and those “looking for part- 
time work” (8 percent). 

These census data understate the 
number of part-time jobs. Persons 
with a part-time job in addition to 
their main full-time job are enum- 
erated as persons working full time. 
Persons holding more than one part- 
time job may also be counted as full- 
time workers. 

The Bureau of the Census also 
publishes data on part-time and full- 
time employment on an annual 
basis. In its reports on the work ex- 
perience of the population it retains 
the criterion of 35 hours a week to 
separate part-time workers from 
full-time workers but uses in addition 
the concept of less than full-year 
work by those usually working full 
time on a weekly basis. This defini- 
tion results in four mutually exclu- 
sive classifications of workers by the 
extent of their work attachment:? 


*Tbid., Series P-50, No. 54, August 1954, 
table A. 


“Part-time workers’’—those who usu- 
ally worked at jobs that provided 
less than 35 hours of work per week 
(10.2 million during 1953) ; “intermit- 
tent full-time workers”—those who 
usually worked at full-time jobs and 
worked 26 weeks or less during the 
year (6.9 million); “part-year full- 
time workers”—those who usually 
worked at full-time jobs and worked 
27-49 weeks during the year (12.0 
million); and “year-round full-time 
workers”—those who usually worked 
at full-time jobs and worked 50 
weeks or more during the year (41.6 
million). For purposes of some of the 
statistical tables in the series, the 
part-time workers are grouped with 
the intermittent workers to form an- 
other category—‘“worked part time or 
intermittently.” 

The Bureau of the Census con- 
cepts of part-year employment ap- 
pear to be of more limited use in a 
study of part-time employment of 
the aged because of the high inci- 
dence of terminal employment and 
retirements among people aged 65 
and over. Thus, some of the so-called 
“intermittent” employment (full- 
time for 26 weeks or less) as re- 
corded by the Bureau reflects, with 
respect to the aged, not only em- 
ployment that is intermittent ‘or 
part-time in character but, to an im- 
portant extent, full-time employ- 
ment. Employment of the aged for 
less than year-round, full-time sched- 
ules is nevertheless of interest be- 
cause of its bearing on the extent of 
supplementation of old-age benefits 
under an annual retirement test. 


Part-Time Employment of the 
Aged in the Survey Week 

Of the approximately 13.7 million 
aged persons in the United States, 
about 1 in 5, or 2.9 million, were at 
work during the survey week of May 
1954 (table 1). About 1 in every 4 of 
those who were employed were work- 
ing part time. 

Thus, during the survey week, 
about 800,000 persons aged 65 and 
over were at work part time. Not all 
of them, however, usually worked 
part time. Of the 800,000, about 
150,000 usually worked at full-time 
jobs but were working at part-time 
jobs during the survey week because 
of “economic factors” or “other rea- 














sons.” The remainder, a total of 
about 650,000, usually worked part 
time. Fewer than 30,000 of these 
usual part-time workers stated that 
they preferred and could accept full- 
time work. By far the majority— 
about 622,000 out of 650,000—pre- 
ferred part-time work or could not 
accept full-time work. 


Table 2.—Aged persons at work who 
usually work t time and ‘‘do not 
prefer or could not accept full-time 
work,"’ as a percent of ail aged per- 
sons at work in specified survey 
weeks, 1947-54 ' 








Survey week and age Total | Men | Women 
ff , ae eee _ (> ee s-2S 
SS | SE era © 5 Per Sees 
SOBs Bn ncccdcoccentes* _ & 9 @eennen eee 
May 1049................- SLA Eindustwnbishindese 
pr Ree 7 ae) ee 
<< SeePSSaErserss gf ee ho. BR 
A inittendantatdnos De edeth.dinbiiecee 
BT ethedcantth<aebes gba A fd IN 
te ch idhidashtnosel ot PRS Tk Troe 
, Ree fees Bete 
May 1951... DE lo ddscottindbstabe 
May 1962... , F | ewe wursce 
Nov. 1952... Bib © Bincccnsdiscccsese 

1953: 
65 and over............. 19. 5 15.7 34.3 
int cenecdadseos’ 14.9 10.5 30.7 
70 and over........... 26. 4 23.1 41.1 
Nov. 1054: 
65 and over............. 20.7 17.4 32.6 
ee ae 17.4 13.1 32.6 
70 and over........... 25. 5 23.6 32.5 














! Data not available by sex or by age group above 


65, before 1953. 
2 Re ts percentage who “prefer part-time 


work. +Pijeaneept later modified to" “do not prefer or 
could not accept full-time work 


33, 34, 46, 52. Data for November 1954 
the Census, unpublished data 


tion 
Pitty i. 

About 400,000, or 18 percent of the 
more than 2.3 million aged men at 
work, preferred part-time work or 
could not accept full-time work. Of 
the 600,000 aged women at work, 
about 220,000 or 37 percent preferred 
part-time work or could not accept 
full-time work. Thus the preferences 
of aged women workers, compared 
with those of men, appear to run 
strongly toward part-time employ- 
ment. As a result, women form a 
substantial proportion—more than a 
third—of the aged persons who usu- 
ally work part time, although only 
1 aged worker in every 5 was a 
woman. 

Of all aged persons at work during 
survey weeks in the 8 years 1947-54, 
from about 14 percent (March 1948) 
to about 22 percent (March and May 
1954) usually worked part time and 
“did not prefer or could not accept 
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full-time work” (table 2). The pro- 
portion rose from average levels of 
about 16 percent in 1947 and 1948 to 
about 21 percent in 1952 and 1954.3 
Thus, this segment of the aged labor 
force now is comprised of more than 
half a million aged people who look 
to part-time work for supplementa- 
tion of their old-age benefits or other 
income. 

Beginning with the survey week of 
December 1953, the census data pro- 
vide information on the preferences 
of aged workers with respect to part- 
time work, by sex and by age group. 
A much greater proportion of men 
and women aged 70 and over prefer 
part-time work, compared with per- 
sons in the age group 65-69. This dif- 
ference is undoubtedly a result of age 
and its accompanying disabilities. Yet 
even at age 70 and over, slightly less 
than a fourth of the men at work 
“do not prefer or could not accept 
full-time work,” and between two- 
fifths and one-half of the women of 
that age at work also are “voluntary” 
part-time workers. 


Decennial Census Data on 
Part-Time Employment 


Data on hours worked by persons 
aged 65 and over were not obtained 
in any decennial census before 1940. 
While comparable data for the years 
between 1940 and 1950 are not avail- 
able, a comparison of the 1950 Census 
data with those of 1940 shows the im- 
portance of part-time employment to 
both the young and the old (table 3). 
It also gives some indication of the 
extent of change in part-time work 
over that decade. 

There was an apparent increase 
from 1940 to 1950 in the relative 
number of aged men and women en- 
gaged in part-time work. Part-time 
employment seemed also to increase 
among men under age 20 and among 


* Differences between two sample sur- 
veys of as much as 3 percentage points 
in the proportions could well be due to 
sampling variations. With data from 14 
surveys covering 7 years, however, it ap- 
pears proballe that the rise from levels 
of about 16 percent to about 20 percent 
represents a real rise in the proportions 
and is not due to sampling variations. 
See “Source and Reliability of the Es- 
timates,” Current Population Reports, 
Labor Force, Series P-50, No. 55, August 
1954. 






women in all age groups except those 
aged 18-29 but to decline among men 
aged 20-64. The increase in part-time 
work of the aged, as well as of the 


Table 3.—Persons who worked part 
time as a percentage of all persons 
employed and at work during 
Decennial Census week, by age and 
sex, 1940 and 1950 


























1940 | 1950 
Sex Worked Worked | 

and less Hours less | Hours 

age than 35 | worked | than 35 | worked 

hours | notre- | hours | not re- 

per ported per | ported 

week week 

Men..... 10. 4 6.0 9.9 2.4 
a eee 28. 9 11.3 53.8 6.6 
gk bts 15.9 8.3 21,1 2.9 
a 11.1 6.1 10.8 2.3 
(ae 9.6 5.1 7.4 2.1 
ea 9.0 5.0 6.2 | 1.9 
35-44......... 8.6 5.3 6.3 | 2.0 
45-54.... 9.5 5.9 7.5 | 2.3 
55-4... 10.9 7.0 10.3 2.7 
pe. een 13.8 9.0 18.4 3.4 
5 and over. 19. 5 12.2 2.3 5,0 
Women.. 17.7 6.8 19.9 | 3.2 
ean 29.7 11.2 56.8 | 7.1 
See 18.5 7.7 17.4 3.3 
7 aa 14.7 6.0 12.6 27 
lll 15.7 5.2 15.7 2.6 
30-34......... 17.2 5.5 19.2 2.8 
 - Ses 18.5 6.2 20. 3 2.8 
45-64......... 19.8 7.8 20.9 | 3.2 
[0 20.3 10. 1 23, 4 | 3.5 
RB 21.2 15.9 23.8 | 5.7 
75 and over. - 19.8 26. 6 34.1 | 13.4 











Source: Bureau of the Census, Sizteenth Census 

ee United States: 1940—Population, The Labor 
Tae statiee tab a, Employment and Personal 
29; U. S. Census of Population: 


ia, = — ale ports, part 1, chapter A, Em- 
Characteristics, table 13 


younger people, was probably not so 
great, however, as table 3 indicates 
and may not have been significant 
for those aged 65 and over as a 
group. There was a certain lack of 
comparability between the 1940 and 
1950 enumerations. 

(1) The 1940 enumeration excluded 
from the count of employed persons 
those who were on public emergency 
work, many of whom worked less 
than 35 hours a week, but in 1950 
there were few, if any, emergency 
workers. 

(2) The 1945 revision of the Bureau 
of the Census questionnaire on the 
labor force (used also in 1950) ac- 
counted for an increase of almost 5 
percent in the number of aged mem- 
of the labor force—an increase 
about 2% percent for aged men 
about 20 percent for aged wo- 

uch of this increase probably 
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Table 4.—Work experience of persons aged 65 and over in the civilian noninstitutional population, by sex, 1950-53 ' 













































































Total Usually worked full time Usually worked part time 
who worked 
during year ’ ’ - 
Sex, age, and year Weeks worked during year Weeks worked during year 
whites Total . Total ‘ 
Number Raines 13 or i _ 13 or 
(thousands)| Pereent less | 14-26 | 27-89 | 40-47 | 48-49 | 50-52 less | 14-26 | 27-39 | 40-47 | 48-49 | 50-62 
— = ae - 

1950, total.......... 3,403 100. 0 71.4 4.0 5.7 6.9 |. | 27.4 47.5 28. 6 4.9 5.6 baa 24.0 10.5 
ar 2,679 100.0 76.5 3.7 5.4 a? eae } 23.0 52.3 23. 5 4.3 4.8 eS ema 272.8 7.9 
WE ccasccee- 724 | 100.0 52, 5 6.1 6.9 2 | ao 75.0 29.7 47.5 7.5 8.7 BS bceateos 78.4 20.3 

a 3,606 100.0 73.0 3.3 4.6 5.9 6.5 2.3 50. 4 27.0 5.9 5.9 2.9 2.1 .6 9.5 
| ee ee 2,860 100. 0 77.8 2.7 5.0 5.8 6.9 2.7 54.8 22. 2 4.3 5.0 2.7 1.8 3 8.1 
Women........- 746 | 100. 0 55.0 5.6 3.2 6.4 5.4 .8 33. 5 45.0 11.8 9. 4 4.0 2.9 1.9 15.0 

1952, total.........- 3,836 | 100. 0 73.8 4.0 6.0 6.7 5.5 3.0 48.6 26. 2 6.1 4.6 2.3 2.0 4 10.7 
USS | 2,952 | 100.0 77.6 3.3 6.1 7.2 5.9 3.4 51.6 22. 4 5.1 4.5 | Be oe 4 &.9 
_, eae 884 | 100.0 j 61.1 6.1 5.9 5.0 4.1 1.6 38. 5 38. 9 9.3 5.0 | 4.3 3.2 5 16.7 

| 

1953, total........ 3,798 100. 0 69. 6 3.3 | 6.4 | 6.3 5.2 2.1 46.3 30. 4 6.1 6.2 | 2.9 2.6 11 11.5 
 _ ee ane 2, 184 100. 0 76.0 3.3 | 6.7 | 6.9 5.2 | 2.8 51.1 24.0 3.9 5.3 | 2.3 L9 .8 9.8 
70 and over_.... 1,614 100.0 61.0 3.2 | 6.1 5.6 5.1 | 1,2 39. 8 39.0 9.0 7.4 | 3.8 3.5 14 13.9 
a | 2, 994 100. 0 73. 4 2.8 5.9 6.1 | 5.1 | 2.4 51.1 26. 6 4.9 | 6.1 | 2.8 2.4 1 9.2 

Siascenkter- 1,670 100. 0 80.9 2.9 5.9 6.5 5.5 3.1 57.2 19.1 3.1 5.3 2.2 17 9 5.9 
70 and over.....| 1,324 100.0; 64.0 2.8 6.9 5.7 4.7 15 43.4 36. 1 7.2 7.2} 3.5 3.3 1.4 13.3 
Women........ all S04 100.0; 55.6 4.9 | 8.6 7.2 5.2 | 1.4 28. 2 44.4 10, 3 6.3 3.7 3,2 -5 20.3 
ae 516 100. 0 60.0 4.7 | 9.5 | 8.3 4.3 2.1 31.1 40.0 | 6.4 5.4 2.9 2.5 .4 22.3 
70 and over... 288} 100.0) 47.4) 5&2) 69 } §2]) 69)... 22) 826) 173) 80) 62) 45 -7| 16.6 

' 








! Represents tabulated replies to the following questions asked each year by 
the Census enumerators in the January current popu 
. work either full time or part time (not count- 
(Include paid vacations and paid sick leave.)’’ 
- was working [last year], did he usually work full time or part 
time?” Due to the change in 1953 in the population base from 1940 to 1950, the 
totals with work experience for 1952 and 1953 are roughly 230,000 and 350,000 


[last year), how many weeks did . 
ing work around the house? 
(b)i*When . . 


was accounted for by part-time 
workers. The revision also brought 
about a higher proportion of persons 
in the labor force among the younger 
ages and a higher proportion working 
part time.‘ 

(3) The enumeration in 1950 was 
probably more nearly accurate than 
in 1940, as indicated by the marked 
reduction in the proportion of persons 
for whom hours were not reported. 
The proportion whose hours were not 
reported was large in the age groups 
that include a relatively large number 
of part-time workers, especially aged 
women. Had hours worked been re- 
ported more fully in 1940, the propor- 
tion of part-time workers probably 
would have been larger in that year. 

Thus there is a reasonable doubt 
that part-time employment of the 
aged increased significantly between 
1940 and 1950. The table unquestion- 
ably does show that in both 1940 and 
1950 part-time employment was much 
more important to the old and the 
young than to those in the middle age 
groups. 





*Bureau of the Census, Labor Force, 
Employment and Unemployment in the 
United States, 1940-1946, Series P-60, 
No. 2, p. 8, and table IV, p. 9. 
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pulation survey: (a) “In 
2 40-49 weeks. 





Part-Time Employment of the 
Aged, 1950-53 


Of the 3.8 million aged persons who 
worked in 1953, almost 1 in 3 (27 
percent of the men and 44 percent of 
the women) usually worked at part- 
time jobs during that year. Table 4 
shows the number of weeks, accord- 
ing to the Bureau of the Census, that 
these aged men and women worked 
in each of the years 1950-53. 

Besides the 30 percent who were 
part-time workers in 1953, 46 per- 
cent of the aged worked “full time, 
year round” (50-52 weeks); 14 per- 
cent worked “full time, part year” 
(27-49 weeks); and 9.7 percent were 
“intermittent workers’ (usually 
worked full time and worked 26 weeks 
or less during the year). From 1950 to 
1953 the proportion of men working 
part time rose slightly (from 24 to 27 
percent), and the corresponding pro- 
portion for women fell slightly (from 
48 to 44 percent), but there was much 
greater stability over the period fer 
men than for women. Data are «vail- 
able for 1953 for persons ag~1 65-69 
and 70 and over separately As already 
indicated in table 2, thee aged 70 and 
over are much more tkely.to work at 
part-time jobs than those aged 65-69, 


Source: Bureau of the Census, Current Population 
P-50: No. 35, October 1951; No. 43, March 1953; No. 48, November 1953; and 
No. 54, August 1954—tables | and B in each release. 


larger, respectively, than they would have been had the 1940 population base 
been used. See Bureau of the wen Current Population Reports, Labor Force 
Series P-50, No. 54, August 1954 
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Data from the Bureau of 
Old-Age and Survivors 
Insurance 


Quarters of Employment 

Old-age and survivors insurance 
data on the number of calendar quar- 
ters in which the aged work in covered 
employment during the year reflect 
changes in the levels of part-year em- 
ployment. Those who work in fewer 
than 4 quarters of the year, for ex- 
ample, are clearly part-year workers 
as far as the old-age and survivors in- 
surance program is concerned. One 
advantage of the data is that they are 
classified by sex for each year since 
1939, and for recent years data for 5- 
year age groups over age 65 are avail- 
able. The data on quarters employed 
are cross-classified by the amount of 
annual Wages, as well as by sex and 
age. 

Jnese data on quarters of employ- 
rent have two basic limitations when 
used in a study of part-time employ- 
ment. First, they are not conclusive in 
regard to part-time employment as it 
is commonly understood. A worker is 
recorded as having worked in a calen- 
dar quarter if he has been credited 
with $1 or more in taxable earnings 
for that quarter. Consequently, many 
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workers with such small amounts of 
employment during the year as to 
qualify as part-time workers under 
most criteria are reported as 4-quarter 
workers; furthermore, the data per- 
tain to employment and annual wages 
only in jobs covered by the old-age and 
survivors insurance program. Thus a 
worker might have had covered em- 
ployment in 1-3 quarters and be 
shown as a part-year worker but ac- 
tually have a full-time noncovered oc- 
cupation. In the second place, the 
extension of coverage under the 1950 
amendments to the Social Security 
Act has made the data for the years 
before 1951 not entirely comparable 
with the more recent data because the 
newly covered occupations may be 
characterized by part-time work to a 
greater or less extent. Moreover, the 
entrance of newly covered workers 
into the program after the first quar- 
ter of the year tends to increase the 
proportion with fewer than 4 quarters 
in covered employment without any 
actual increase, necessarily, in the 
proportion of part-year workers in the 
labor force. 

Table 5 shows that relatively fewer 
aged men than aged women work less 
than 4 quarters in covered employ- 
ment during the year. The largest pro- 
portions of part-year workers were to 
be found in 1942 for men and in 1943 
for women. An increase in part-year 
employment with the expansion of out- 
put during the early phase of World 
War IT was followed by a drop in 1944 
and then a gradual, though not con- 
tinuous, decline. By 1952 the propor- 
tion of aged men employed part of a 


Table 5.—Four-quarter workers as a 
percent of all workers ayed 65 and 
' over in employment covered by old- 
ose ood survivors insurance, by sex, 




















All Male Female 
Year workers | workers | workers 
Pibesssenoceos 6.2 66.2 64.7 
) SEE aS” 64.5 64.6 62.9 
wat oe. 1o.. 63.6 63.7 H 
TEE SD wadecnuctius 58.9 58.6 
ichiniannaanedl 61.1 62.6 . 
1044... .......... 66.4 67.7 57.9 
Btaiackecentasd 66.2 66.9 61.0 
SOOO... cosmenenes 63.8 640 62.4 
i haneananete 66.1 66. 6 63.1 
a 69.5 70. 1 65.9 
Sinatimhaadihive “8 6&9 6a 4 
1960. ............ 60.4 69.7 67.8 
| | 60.8 70.7 65.9 
EEE Gecnsnenstnsd 1 68.8 65.6 
) Preliminary. 





Table 6.—Employed old-age beneficiaries, by age, extent of employment, and 












































sex, survey year 1951 
Age at end of survey year 
Sex and extent of employ ment Total 
66-69 70-74 75-79 80-84 — 

2 Men in sample.................-.-. 12,354 3,830 4,625 2, 826 868 205 

mp! : 

EE a Seen ee ee 4,215 1,603 1,611 814 162 26 

ET On ncneconnsednaumeces 34.1 41.9 34.8 23.8 18.7 12.2 
Percent employed. -.................. 100. 0 100.0 100. 0 100. 0 100.0 | 100. 0 

EE ay See 52.5 45 51.8 49.9 56. 2 36. 0 

A A A a a 20.3 18.5 20.5 24.3 16. 0 16. 0 

= ae SE EERO. 23.4 22.9 24.1 22.4 22.8 4.0 

Full time and part time ¢........... 3.8 41 3.5 3.4 4.9 4.0 
- Women in sample... -.............. 2,750 1,148 904 470 116 22 

m 4 

i Pnidupepeddundisccedséesbond 728 373 262 77 12 rn 

ES OE POE conicdincinacccetndinmes 26. 5 32.5 26.4 16.4 10. 3 18,2 
Percent employed...................-. 100.0 100. 0 100. 0 100. 0 100. 0 100. 0 

ND thi, ccbcckadpabanddetiaioced 39.7 39.7 40.5 35.1 1 {ae 

| Sear areaee See 33.8 33.5 35.5 28. 6 25.0 75.0 

ape 8 We ee, 23.1 22.3 21.8 33.8 8.3 25. 0 

Full time and part time ¢..........- 3.4 46 2.3 26) eS Seen ERS 





! Worked 35 hours or more a week part or all of the 


year and also ys. 
* Worked less 35 hours a week part or all of 
the year and also irregular days. 


year was somewhat less than in 1939; 
for aged women, the proportion was 
slightly greater. In 1952 the proportion 
of part-year workers was considerably 
larger for aged men than that for men 
workers of all ages—31 percent com- 
pared with 27 percent. For women, 
this relationship was reversed; the 
corresponding proportions were 34 
percent for aged women as compared 
with 42 percent for women of all ages. 


Part-Time Employment 
Among Aged Beneficiaries 

The national survey of old-age and 
survivors insurance beneficiaries, based 
on a sample of aged beneficiaries on 
the rolls in December 1950, has pro- 
vided data on the extent and amount 
of beneficiary employment during the 
1951 survey year, classified by age, 
amount of earnings, type of employ- 
ment, and reason for termination of 
last covered employment before re- 
ceiving the first old-age benefit pay- 
ment.5 


‘For survey methods and description 
and for findings from the preliminary 
Sata of the survey see the Bulletin for 
AUgist 1952. For findings based on the 
final wbulations of selected data relat- 
ing to see the Bulletin for June 
1952; for to assets, labili- 
ties, and net” see the Bulletin for 
August 1953; 
the beneficiaries 


; for an evaluation of 
resources, see 
the Bulletin for Apa) 1964. 





* Worked irregular days only. 
* Worked full time and part time, or full time, part 
time, and irregular days. 


The beneficiaries under the old-age 
and survivors insurance program in 
1951 were a select group in many re- 
spects. They were persons aged 65 and 
over who had fulfilled certain require- 
ments to become, or remain, benefi- 
ciaries: they had a work record since 
1936 largely in urban or industrial em- 
ployment; they became entitled to 
benefits, usually on retirement; and 
they may have limited the amount of 
their earnings to meet the retirement 
test, although some of them had one 
or more benefit deductions for work 
during the year. Hence characteristics 
and patterns revealed by the survey 
data should not necessarily be taken 
as typical of all the aged in the popu- 
lation. Caution should be used in com- 
paring the beneficiary data in tables 
6-9 with data on the proportions at 
work part time as shown by the Bu- 
reau of the Census, not only because 
of the select character of the benefici- 
aries as a group but also because of 
some differences in definition of part- 
time employment during the year.* 

The employment experience of the 
old-age beneficiaries—men and women 
retired on their own wage records— 
appears to have differed considerably 


*The definition of part-time employ- 
ment in a week used in the beneficiary 
survey was the same as that used by 
the Bureau of the Census—-less than 35 
hours. 
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Table 7.—Old-age beneficiaries, by age and by sex, em 
ploymen 





t status, and 
t, survey year 1951 
































Percent in specified age group at end of survey year 
Sex, employment status, Total 
and extent of ausnber 
employment Total 66-69 70-74 75-79 soo | Sand 
Men in sample......_. 12, 354 100.0 31.0 37.4 22.9 7.0 1.7 
Not employed_............ 8, 139 100. 0 27.4 37.0 24.7 8.7 2.2 
Employed....-.---.-... + 4,215 100.0 38.0 38.2 19.3 3.8 0.6 
Full time '.............. 2/214 100. 0 30. 5 37.7 18.3 41 0.4 
Part time *..-.....-..... 856 100. 0 34.7 38.7 23.1 3.0 0.5 
Irregular days 986 100. 0 37.2 30.5 18. 5 3.8 Ll 
ft ant part dine « 159 100. 0 40.9 35.8 17.6 5.0 0.6 
Womeninsample.._|  2,750| 100.0 4.7 36.1 17.1 42 0.8 
Not employed_........._.- 2,022 100.0 38.3 36.2 19.4 5.1 0.9 
Employed. -----------. } 728 100.0 51.2 36.0 10.6 16 0.5 
Full time !. opm 229 100.0 51.2 36.7 9.3 ae 
Part time *._ = 246 100.0 50.8 37.8 8.9 L2 i2 
ae 168 100.0 49.4 33.9 15.5 0.6 0.6 
¥ eden ote time *. 25 100. 0 68.0 24.0 5g Archmage Bidet ed 




















1 Worked 35 hours or more a week part or all of the 


year and also irregular days. 
1 Worked less than 35 hours a week part or all of the 
year and also irregular days. 


from that of other aged persons in the 
population. For example, of the bene- 
ficiaries surveyed, about a third of the 
men and a fourth of the women were 
employed during 1951 (table 6). Ac- 
cording to the Bureau of the Census, 
about half of the aged men and a 
tenth of the aged women in the popu- 
lation were employed during that 
year.’ Again, of the old-age benefici- 
aries employed, about half the men 
and three-fifths of the women worked 
part time or “irregular” days during 
1951.8 The Bureau of the Census re- 
ports that, of all aged persons in the 
population who were employed during 
1951, less than a fourth of the men 
and less than half of the women 
worked at part-time jobs.® While the 
two sets of data are not strictly com- 
parable, they seem to indicate that the 
men who were old-age beneficiaries 
were less likely to be employed, and 
the women were more likely to be em- 
ployed, than the men and women in 
the rest of the aged population. On the 
other hand, both women and men 
beneficiaries who worked were more 
likely to be employed part time than 
were their employed counterparts in 
the aged population. 

Age.—Beginning with 1951, the re- 


* Bureau of the Census, Current Popu- 
lation Reports, Labor Force, Series P-50, 
No. 43, March 13, 1953, table B. 

* Irregular days include odd jobs, occa- 
sional assignments, casual labor, and so 
forth. 

* Op. cit., table 1. 
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* Worked irregular days only. 
* Worked full time and part ‘tame, or full time, part 
time, and irregular days. 


tirement test was not applicable to the 
beneficiaries aged 75 or over—one- 
fourth of the employed men and one- 
eighth of the employed women in the 
old-age beneficiary group in 1951. 
There was, however, no rise at age 75 
in the proportion in full-time employ- 
ment; on the contrary, there was some 
increase at this age in the proportions 
in part-time or irregular employment. 
The age group 80-84 had, however, 
higher proportions working full time 
than any of the other age groups. In 
this age group the sample was small 
for women (12) but not for men (162). 


Were the beneficiaries who had 
part-time work younger or older than 
the full-time workers? They were 
slightly older in the case of men bene- 
ficiaries, but there was virtually no 
difference between the age distribu- 
tions of full-time and part-time 
workers among the women benefici- 
aries (table 7). The explanation may 
be that part-time work is a common 
arrangement among women regard- 
less of age, while among men part- 
time work tends to reflect primarily 
the declining job opportunities or de- 
clining strength and fitness that ac- 
company advanced years. 

Earnings.—A distribution of em- 
ployed beneficiaries by the amount of 
their earnings shows some tende«CY 
for them to adjust their emplement 
to the retirement test. The “@ximum 
covered earnings permi*€d in 1951 
without loss of benefi® was $50 a 
month. Hence, benefiiaries who did 





not expect to make substantially more 
than $50 a month might have reason 
to limit their monthly covered earn- 
ings to no more than that amount. 


Table 8. Fn es od beneficiaries em- 

—_— in survey year 1951, by earn- 

ngs and by sex and extent of em- 
ployment 
































Extent of employment 
Sex and Full 
Total Irreg- 
earnings Full | Part | ular | “me 
time '| time *| days * par 
“4 
Employed 
men in 
sample* 4,112 | 2,186 816 953 187 
Percent. ..... 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 100.0/ 100.0 
$1-2900_..... 29. 4 8.6 39.1 71.9 11.5 
300-509... ... 17.6 10.3 32.7 20.7 21.0 
oe 8.1 8&1 11.9 3.5 17.8 
900-1, 199... 5.6 7.0 5.4 1.6 12,1 
1, 200-1, 499. 5.3 7.6 31 0.7 10.8 
1, 500-1, 799- 5.0 7.9 2.1 0.5 6.4 
1, 800-2, 099- 6.2; 10.4 2.2 0.1 7.0 
2, 100-2, 399. 3.5 6.2 0S fewccoas * 3.2 
2, 400-2, 999. 7.7 13.8 0.7 0.3 | F32 
3,0000r more} 11.4/ 19.9 2.0 0.6 | ™ 7.0 
Employed 
women 
in 
sample} 712 283 236 168 25 
Percent...... 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0; 100.0; 100.0 
$1-290_..... 42.7 18.0; 483 79.2 24.0 
300-509. .... 23.3 18.4]; 34.3 17.3 16.0 
600-899__.._ 11.2 14.8 11.0 3.6 24.0 
900-1, 199... 5.5 10.2 3.4 oo 8.0 
1, 200-1, 499 3.8 8.5 SE le ccscns 8.0 
1, 500-1, 799. 5.9 11.7 2.1 . 16.0 
1, 800-2, 099_ 2.8 ) Ay Se eh Ee ee ore 
2, 100-2, 399. 2.4 ee toaduses 4,0 
2, 400-2, 999- 1.5 3.5 664.2: ata 
3,0000r more} 0.8 , oF eee eee a 














1 Worked 35 maeion de shed G Week att ar OTE Tho 
year and also irregular days. 

* Worked less than 35 hours a week part or all of 
the year and also irregular days. 

+ Worked irregular days only. 

« Worked full time and part time, or ull time, part 
time, and irregular days. 

5 Excludes those who received nocash income from 
their em —e most of whorrfecelved board and 
room 0} 


This tendency appears to be re- 
flected in the distribution of benefi- 
ciaries by carnings interval (table 
8).1° Of the male beneficiaries em- 
ployed fvél time, more than 80 percent 
had to’al earnings in excess of $600, 
and £0 percent had earnings of $3,000 
orMore. By contrast, the distribution 
of men part-time workers by earnings 


“In 1951 earnings in noncovered em- 
ployment were not taken into account 
under the retirement test, and benefi- 
ciaries aged 75 and over were not sub- 
ject to the test. In that year all the 
earnings of two-fifths of the employed 
beneficiaries were not subject to the test. 
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interval reveals that more than 70 per- 
cent of the men had earnings of less 
than $600. The group with earnings of 
$300-$599 included a third of the 
part-time workers. Those working 
only irregular days showed an even 
more marked tendency to earn less 



































Table 9.—Old-age beneficiaries em 
ployed in survey year 1951, by supe 
of employment and by sex and ex- 
tent of employment 

Extent of employment 
Sex and type of Full 
employment Total Full | Part Irreg-| time 
time '|time* ss and 
v0"! dimes 

Employed men 
in sample..../4,207 |2,211 | 852) 985 159 

Percent........... 100. 0 |100.0 |100.0 {100.0 | 100.0 

Usual occupation! 48.0 | 61.3 | 33.6 | 283] 63.5 
hter occupa- 
bueeeeuanes 37.2 | 22.5 | 547) 57.2) 223 
Different occu 
ieeeuinas 14.7] 161/116) 144 13.2 
Combined t 
of employment}; 6.1/ ® into — 
Employed oy a i 
women in 
sample...... 722 | 288; 241 168 25 
a 100.0 [100.0 [100.0 |100.0 | 100.0 
Usual occupation! 48.5 | 71.9 | 30.3 31.5! 680 
Lighter occupa 
Redecaccance 39.1 | 149 | 58.1 | 57.7 80 
Different occu- 
Resatettaahane 12.6; 13.2/)11.6/107] 2.0 
Combined types 
of employment} ......}......|......]..-..- 
! 

















! Worked 35 hours or more a week part or all of the 
year’and also irregular days. wot ere! 


’ * Worked less than 35 bours a week part or all of the 
year.and also irregular days. = alec 


+ YWorked irregular days only. a 
r Work ful time and part te, ofall ine, part 


Shem thanees cnet. 


than $600; 93 bercent of these bene- 
ficiaries earned less than that amount. 
Evidence of adjustment of employ- 
ment to the retiremem test was even 
more pronounced among yomen bene- 
ficiaries. Thirty-six perctnt of the 
women full-time workers arr 83 per- 
cent of the women part-time vorkers 
had earnings of less than $600. 

Type of employment.—The beta. 
ficiary survey data afford a distribu- 
tion of employed beneficiaries by the 
following types of employment: usual 
occupation; lighter occupation; dif- 
ferent, but not necessarily lighter; and 
some combination of these types 
(table 9). As might be expected, the 
majority of those employed full time 


(61 percent of the men and 72 percent 
of the women) were working at their 
usual occupations. By contrast, only 
about a third of the men and women 
on part-time jobs were employed at 
their usual occupations. The part- 
time workers were employed predom- 
inantly at lighter occupations; 55 per- 
cent of the men and 58 percent of the 
women were so employed. Most of 
those working irregular days were also 
employed at lighter occupations. 
Reasons for termination of last 
covered employment.—The benefici- 
ary survey provides data on benefici- 
aries employed full time, part time, or 
on irregular days, classified by reasons 
for the termination of the last covered 
employment before the first benefit 
payment. With respect to beneficiaries 
who quit their jobs, data are available 
on whether the reason was “unable to 
work” or “other reason” (table 10). 
One in every 4 of the men benefici- 
aries who were employed in 1951 had 
quit his last covered job before entitle- 
ment to benefits because he was “un- 
able to work.” Evidently, these em- 
ployed men, though unable to work 
when they left their jobs and applied 
for benefits, had recovered sufficiently 
to return to work. Among the male 
beneficiaries, a third of the irregular- 


Table 10.—Old-age beneficiaries, 
em 





day workers and almost a third of the 
part-time workers had quit their last 
covered job before entitlement because 
of being unable to work. The corre- 
sponding proportion for full-time 
workers was one-fifth. 

One in every 3 of the women bene- 
ficiaries who were employed in 1951 
had quit her last covered job before 
entitlement because of being unable to 
work. As with men, these women who 
had recovered and gone back to work 
tended to be in part-time or irregular 
jobs. Among employed female bene- 
ficiaries, 34 percent of the irregular- 
day workers and 42 percent of the 
part-time workers had quit their last 
covered job before entitlement because 
they were unable to work. The corre- 
sponding proportion for full-time 
workers was 24 percent. 

In summary, the data from the na- 
tional survey of beneficiaries show 
that, in comparison with full-time 
workers, the beneficiaries who were 
employed part time or irregularly were 
somewhat older and were more likely 
to have earnings less than $600, to be 
employed at a lighter occupation than 
before entitlement to benefits, and to 
have quit their last job before entitle- 
ment because they were unable to 
work. 


by reason for termination of last covered 
ent before first benefit payment, and by sex, employment status, 


and extent of employment, survey year 1951 
























































Employed 
Sex and reason for termination Not Extent of employment 
of emplo' mt before first Total em- 
t payment ployed Total 
Full Part | Irregular | FU! — 
time ! time ? days * time 4 

Men in sample_.............. 12,346 8, 138 4, 208 2,207 856 986 159 
Pei dcanecscacdéaccsnbiiacael 100. 0 100.0 100.0 100. 0 100.0 100. 0 100.0 
Le = hone not terminated_. 2.2 *0.1 6.2 8.1 6.8 14 5.0 
senbaek 97.8 99.9 93.8 91.9 93.2 98. 6 95. 0 
Quit b, sotal .eainenaeecneani 54.0 58.9 44.6 42.3 48.1 47.7 39.6 
U SP accstdedene 40.6 48.7 24.9 19.7 30.4 32.7 19.5 

Other reason. .............. 13.4 10.2 19.7 22.6 17.8 15.0 20.1 
Ea lll RS 43.8 41.0 49.2 49.6 45.1 50.9 55.3 
Women in sample............ 2,744 | 2,020 724 236 “6| 67) °&2 
eee eee ee 100.0 100.0 100. 0 100. 0 100.0 100. 0 100. 0 
eepowens on Sete... 2.0 40.1 7.2 6.6 9.3 48 8.0 
Employment terminated_..._.. 98.0 99.9 92.8 93.4 90. 7 95. 2 92.0 
Cult Joh total Libeussnobsecdsé 64.0 67.8 53.5 48.3 58.9 56.3 40.0 
Zable to a"  aaeenaianes 46.0 50.8 32.7 24.1 42.3 34.1 23.0 
tt PE ccccecancccocs 18.0 17.0 20.7 24.1 16.7 22.2 12.0 

eas, CTS SORE 34.0 32.1 39.4 45.1 31.7 33.9 52.0 
Bon or more a week part or all of the Wottee full jy ay part time, or full time, part 

an r 
* Worked less hours a week part or all of the mployment not when beneficiaries 
year = also days. received benefits but was subsequently termin- 
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Table 11.—Percentage distribution of 

full-time and part-time workers by 

major industry, survey week, De- 
cember 1953 and May 1954 





May 1954 





-| Full- 
time 
-|work- 
ers 





100. 0 





00. 
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tion, commu- 
nication, and other pub- 
lic utilities......... 
Wholesale and retail trade 
Service industries 
Public administration. 
All other industries 
Self-employed workers. . 9. 
Unpaid family workers-- 0. 

















1 Worked part time during the survey week and 
usually worked part time. 

Source: Bureau of the Census, Current Population 
Reports, Labor Force, Series P-50, No. 52, March,1954, 
table 5, and No. 55, August 1954, table 5. 


Industrial Classification 


No comprehensive data are avail- 
able to show specifically the extent of 
part-time work by both age and in- 
dustry. Some idea of the relative ex- 
tent of part-time employment of older 
men and women by major industry 
division is provided by Bureau of the 
Census data showing the distribution 
of all part-time workers by industry 
division (table 11) and showing the 
industries that have large proportions 
of workers, of all ages, working part 
time (table 12). 

From table 11 it is seen that “agri- 
culture,” “wholesale and retail trade,” 
and “service industries” were the chief 
contributors to part-time employ- 
ment.! In the survey weeks of 1953 
and 1954 these three industrial divi- 
sions together accounted for about 75 
percent of all persons usually em- 
ployed part time. 

Table 12 shows part-time workers as 
a proportion of all workers in each 
major industry division. Thus, in 1952, 
in agriculture almost 1 out of every 4 
was a part-time worker; in the service 
industries, about 1 out of every 5. This 
table also shows aged workers as @ 


“Op. cit., Series P-50, No. 52, March 
1954, table 5, and No. 55, August 1954, 
table 5. Beginning with table 5 in Report 
No. 52, these data are available for the 
self-employed as distinct from wage and 
salary workers, and for “public adminis- 
tration” and “unpaid family workers.” 
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percent of all workers in each major 
industry division. The industries hav- 
ing the larger proportions of part- 
time workers are seen, in general, to 
have the larger proportions of the 
aged as well. This relationship also 
prevailed in 1950 and 1951.” The tend- 
ency to employ part-time workers 
thus appears to be closely associated 
with the tendency to employ aged 
workers. 


Occupational Classification 


Data from the Bureau of the Census 
also give some idea of the relative ex- 
tent of part-time employment of aged 
individuals in the major occupational 
groups. Table 13 shows part-time 
workers of all ages as a proportion of 
all workers in each major occupational 
group. Thus, among “private house- 
hold workers” almost 3 out of 5 were 
part-time workers, and among “farm 
laborers and foremen” more than 2 
out of 5. 

A comparison of the two columns 
of data in table 13 shows that there is 
a considerable association among the 
occupational groups between the tend- 
ency to employ part-time workers 
and the tendency to employ aged 
workers. The degree of association is 
less marked, however, than in the case 
of the industry classifications shown 
in table 12. 


Table 12.—Persons working less than 
35 hours a week and workers aged 
65 and over as a percent of all 
workers in each major industry, an- 
nual averages, 1952 





Persons 
working 
less than 
35 hours a 
week as a 
percent of 
all workers 


Workers 
aged 65 
and over 

as a per 
cent of yall 
workers 


Major industry 





Total, all industries 





Agriculture 

Construction 

Manufacturing 

Transportetion, communica- 
tes and other public utili- 





Se 
All other industries_........ 








Source: Bureau of the Census, Current Population 
Reports, Labor Force, Annual Report on the Labor 
ae 1958, Series P-50, No. 45, July 1953, tables E 


and 


"Ibid., Annual Report on the Labor 
Force, Series P-50, No. 40, May 1952, 
table G and table E; and No. 31, March 
1951, table E. 


Table 13.—Persons working less than 
35 hours a week as a percent of all 
workers in each major occu 
annual averages, 1952, and workers 
aged 65 and over as a percent of all 
workers in each major occupation, 
April 1951 
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Clerical aes kindred workers} 
Sales workers 

Craftsmen, foremen and kin- 
® dred workers 

Operssives and kindred 


orkers 
Private household workers_- 
Service wore, 
vate h 
Farm laborers and foremen.. 
Laborers, except farm and 











1 Differs from the corresponding pereens, shown in 
table 12 benaaee of the different bases used for annual 
averages and perhaps because of the rounding of 
separate estimates. 

Source: Bureau of the Census, Current Population 
Reports, Labor Force, Annual "Report on the Labor 
Force, 1962, Series P-50, No. 45, July 1953, -_ H, 

Bureau of Labor Statistics, "Employment nd Eco- 
nomic Status of Older Men and Women, Bulletin No. 
1092, May 1952, table 12. 


“Private household workers,” “serv- 
ice workers, except private house- 
hold,” and “farm laborers and fore- 
men” are the occupational groups in 
which part-time employment of older 
men and women is likely to be most 
prevalent. “Sales workers” and “la- 
borers, except farm and mine” have 
large proportions of part-time workers 
and about average proportions of aged 
workers. About half of the part-time 
workers and a third of the aged that 
are employed are in these five occupa- 
tional groups, which account, how- 
ever, for only about a fourth of the 
total number of persons employed in 
the Nation. 


Summary 


Recent data from the Bureau of the 
Census reveal that from a fourth toa 
third of all workers aged 65 and over 
usually do part-time work. Of those 
working part time, about 9 out of 
every 10 prefer that type of employ- 
ment. Aged women work part time to 
a greater extent than do aged men. 


(Continued on page 22) 











Developing Work Units 
in a Child-Placing Agency 


by Epwarp E. Scuwarrz* 


Social work agencies use various units of count to describe 


their service programs—case counts, activity counts, personnel 


counts, and financial data. 


For determining unit costs and for 


budgeting and other important administrative purposes, an 
integrated measurement system is needed. Work measure- 
ment, a system that holds promise of meeting this need, is cur- 
rently being tried in a voluntary agency, and the test is described 


in the following pages. 


HE pressures of large-scale op- 

erations, rising prices, and short- 

ages of professionally trained 
personnel are causing social agency 
executives to study their operating 
costs and budgets even more carefully 
than before. The article that follows 
indicates some of the reasons the sta- 
tistical measures currently used in ad- 
ministering certain types of social 
work agencies are frequently unsuit- 
able for obtaining unit costs, suggests 
@ more nearly adequate system—work 
measurement—and describes an effort 
being made currently to apply that 
system to the operations of a child- 
placing agency. 


Counts Now in Use 


The generally accepted basic unit 
of count in agencies using the case- 
work process is the “case.” The “case” 
is an individual or family to whom 
casework service is given by the 
agency. In family service agencies, for 
example, the family is the unit of 
count, and the number of individuals 
in the family may be maintained as a 
subsidiary count. In children’s agen- 
cies the child is the unit of count, and 
the members of his family may be 
enumerated as an auxiliary count. 

The case count is intended to be a 
count of the volume of service pro- 
vided by the agency. The customary 
form is a monthly inventory or turn- 


* Program Analysis Branch, Division of 
Research, Children’s Bureau. The article 
is based on the author's paper presented 
at the Annual Meeting of the American 
Statistical Association, held in Toronto 
in September 1954. 
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over report—that is, the number of 
cases on hand at the beginning of the 
month, the number accepted for serv- 
ice during the month, the number ter- 
minated, and the number on hand 
and continued to the next reporting 
period. By separating the cases ac- 
cepted into new cases and those re- 
opened within the reporting period, it 
is possible to ascertain the population 
served that can be related to a general 
population to obtain rates of coverage. 

Computations of turn-over rates 
provide a rough measure of the dura- 
tion of service and have possible value 
in relation to agency policy with re- 
spect to short-term versus long-term 
care. The same type of information 
can be obtained more directly and pre- 
cisely, however, through data on 
length of service—that is, time elapsed 
between opening and closing the case. 

The reason that case counts are cast 
in inventory form seems to be related 
to the desire to use the case count to 
arrive at workers’ caseloads. A case ac- 
cepted for service in an agency is as- 
signed to a worker; the case then be- 
comes the worker’s responsibility and 
is part of his caseload. The caseload 
of a worker is commonly used not only 
as a direct, quantitative measure of his 
responsibility but, by extension, as an 
indication of the volume of work ac- 
tually performed. It is commonly ac- 
cepted practice in the analysis of case- 
count data to divide the number of 
caseworkers into the agency case 
count to obtain average caseloads. In- 
terpretations of trend and interagency 
comparisons of average caseload data 
are usually based on the assumption 





that high caseloads reflect heavy de- 
mands on workers. Low caseloads are 
considered prima facie evidence of less 
onerous and less pressing demands on 
staff and hence indicative of situations 
that may provide opportunity for 
higher quality work. 

In recent years, statisticians, budget 
officers, administrators, and other per- 
sons concerned with the operation of 
casework agencies have become in- 
creasingly dissatisfied with raw case- 
load data. The easy assumption that a 
case is a case and nothing more—an 
assumption not often challenged when 
caseload data are used for general in- 
formational purposes—is seen to be 
untenable when the data are used to 
establish workload standards for use 
in staff supervision. Likewise, as cost 
differentials become more important, 
the customary procedure of dividing 
caseloads by selected expenditures to 
determine unit costs is seen to be in- 
creasingly unsatisfactory. 

A child-placing agency mry be used 
as an example. A caseworker engaged 
in the adoption program of this agency 
may be assigned to work with one or 
more of the following: (1) the child, 
(2) his natural parent or parents, (3) 
the boarding-home parents who may 
provide temporary care until the child 
is placed with the adoptive parents, 
(4) the adoptive parents and the court 
representing the interests of the com- 
munity. If the case, defined as a child 
receiving service, is the unit of count, 
how does one determine the workload 
of a caseworker who is engaged ex- 
clusively in studying the suitability of 
prospective boarding homes? Or i 
some caseworkers are engaged in both 
placement for adoption and finding 
foster home care, how does one de- 
termine costs for each type of service? 
These are common operating situa- 
tions and measurement problems in a 
child-placing agency. 

In other types of casework agencies, 
similar problems occur that defy anal- 
ysis under present case-count pro- 
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cedures. Because of its lack of clarity 
and homogeneity, the case is an un- 
satisfactory unit of count for use in 
analyses of workloads, unit costs, and 
other aspects of administration. As 
has been suggested, the term “case” 
was originally intended to relate to the 
individual or person receiving service. 
The attempt has been made, unsuc- 
cessfully, to make this term serve as 
a measure of the extent of the worker’s 
responsibility, the volume of work per- 
formed by him, and the extent of the 
services provided. Because the case 
count does not, in fact, describe either 
the work performed or the service 
delivered, it cannot be related with 
precision to either the count of per- 
sonnel providing service or to agency 
expenditures for service. 

To improve the unit of count in 
casework agencies, it has been sug- 
gested that a count of specific activi- 
ties performed by the caseworker in 
providing services—for example, office 
interviews, home visits, supervisory 
conferences—be substituted for or re- 
place the case count. A few agencies 
currently maintain such counts. This 
device would appear at best, however, 
to be only a half step in the direction 
of a solution. An activity such as an 
interview may be a necessary part of 
the process in providing service, but it 
does not in itself describe the function 
of a program or the purpose of the 
service provided; hence it lacks valid- 
ity as a basic unit of count. The mere 
addition of an activity count or any 
other type of count only adds to the 
list of units currently in use and does 
not clarify their interrelationships. 

The units of count currently used in 
many social work agencies are (1) the 
case count, using as a unit the indi- 
vidual or family; (2) the activity 
count (office interview, home visit, 
case recording, etc.); (3) the person- 
nel or staff count (worker); (4) the 
financial count (dollar expenditure). 

Some of these units of count can be 
interrelated easily to get ratios having 
administrative value. The number of 
cases, for example, may be divided by 
the number of interviews and inter- 
views by workers, and the number of 
workers may be related to expendi- 
tures for salaries. There is, however, 
no common denominator or method 
of conversion used in service programs 
that makes it possible to interrelate 
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meaningfully all four types of count 
that are currently employed. More- 
over, efforts to obtain workload aver- 
ages or unit costs by using undiffer- 
entiated case counts as the denomina- 
tors are fraught with statistical dan- 
ger. 

The determination of unit costs re- 
quires the measurement of input and 
output relationships. This is, in es- 
sence, the objective of statistical work 
measurement, a system developed for 
purposes of public administration. 

Work-measurement procedures in- 
volve utilization of time-study and 
cost-accounting techniques, especially 
adapted to the needs and character- 
istics of agencies established to pro- 
vide public services rather than to 
earn a profit. These procedures have 
been applied in the administration of 
units of the Department of Defense 
and in other operations of the Federal 
Government, such as the Forest Serv- 
ice of the Department of Agriculture. 
Work measurement in some of its as- 
pects has been applied to such varied 
operations as public health nursing, 
public assistance, and library service. 
Its successful application thus far has 
been in operations involving a few 
highly repetitive tasks, organized on 
a straight-line production basis. The 
question raised here is whether work 
measurement can be applied for the 
purpose of getting answers to basic 
questions about workloads and unit 
costs in a service program such as that 
operated by a child-placing agency. 


Work Measurement in a Child- 
Placing Agency 


A pilot study to test the possibilities 
and to examine the problems involved 
in applying the work-measurement 
method in a child-placing agency is 
currently in process. The study is being 
made in a State-wide voluntary child- 
placing agency in the Midwest. This 
particular application is for the pur- 
pose of developing and testing work- 
measurement procedures for use in 
performance budgeting. A perform- 
ance budget, in brief, shows past ex- 
penditures in relation to given types 
and quantities of service provided and 
presents estimates of the anticipated 
costs of a specific quantity of work to 
be performed in the coming fiscal year 
in order to supply a given volume of 
future service. A performance budget 





or, as it is sometimes called, a program 
budget, is ordinarily used as a more 
functional and readily comprehen- 
sible expression of the conventional 
budget, which is based on objects of 
expenditure. It is obvious that a pre- 
requisite for performance budgeting 
is the development of valid, measur- 
able, and homogeneous units for 
measuring work performed in a given 
program. 

The general function of the agency 
in which the pilot study is being 
undertaken is to provide for the care 
of children who come to the attention 
of the agency because they cannot be 
cared for in their own homes. The 
agency’s objective is to restore the 
children to the care of their parents, 
when it is feasible and is believed to be 
to the child’s best interest, or to pro- 
vide substitute care. Work measure- 
ment is being applied to the adoption 
and foster care program of the agency. 

As a conceptual framework for the 
application of work measurement to 
this and possibly to other similar 
agencies, the following pattern of 
units of count was established. 


OUTPUT RECIPIENTS 
(WORK PERFORMED) i 


INPUT 


(RESOURCES) 
por setts ; ao, ' 


§—» WORKER —®TIME—® ACTIVITY 


JOB OR 
WORK UNIT 


' 
SERVICE —® INDIVIDUAL 


FAMILY 


The integrating factor here, which 
is absent from the units of count pre- 
viously shown, is, of course, the meas- 
ure of time. The time factor is used to 
measure the conversion of agency re- 
sources to a form that is functionally 
and realistically related to output. 
Units of count measuring work per- 
formed are then arranged from the 
most detailed and preliminary mani- 
festation of output to the completed 
product. 

It was found possible to set up a 
common set of activity units for the 
adoption and foster care programs. 
Activity units are units of count that 
describe »perationally expenditures of 
time and effort. They are the most de- 
tailed units that can be devised for 
this type of program, if it is granted 
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Work units for test study in an agency placing children for adoption and foster care ' 








Work units relating only to children 


baer units eee to children end 
viding parental 
tute care 





1, es ~ ae boarding-home and foster-home acreen- 


I. Die nile ta contact with, 
a board/ing-home mother or foster-parent applicant. 


Ends with giving the applicant an application form 
to fill in and return. 


2. Preadoption boarding-home and foster-home study. 
Begins with the first activity after giving the appli- 
cant an application form to fill in and return. 
Ends, if the home Sede and, wit Gobet activity 
before the child is left in the boarding- 
Peoapey age yee yg bt of 
the application by rejection, withdrawal, or re- 


3. Adoptirve-home screening. 
Begins with the first inquiry from, or contact with» 


an adoptive-parent applicant. 
Ends with giving the applicant an application form 
to fill in or otherwise disposing of the application. 


4. Adoptive-home study. 

Begins with the first activity after giving 'the 
adoptive-parent applicant an application form to 

fill in and return. 


Ends, if the home is to be used, with the last activity 

before the adoptive family worker gives the child’s 
to the adoptive family or with the disposi- 
= application by rejection, withdrawal, or 


his: 
tion 





A. Adoption service and foster care 


5. Intake screening. 
Begins with the receipt of the inquiry regarding 
services for a child. 


Ends with a decision oy 8 , 2 
the child for age AY 
accept for study, sre Sloat activicy be Coat 
referral or other disposition of the inquiry. 


Lae comes 


B. Adoption service only 


6. Intake process. 
Begins with the first activity after a decision 
-—~ that the agency will accept the child 
y- 
ay ny a mye my ey nursery 
home or boarding bome that is to care for him 
ounaieg. placement for adoption or when the plan 
to place for ao POS Gatess hr eae, SE 


7. Preadoption study of child in nursery home. 

Begins with the first activity after the worker 
leaves the child in the care of the nursery home 
that is to care for him pending placement for 


Ends with the last activity before the we 
family worker gives the child's history to 
adoptive family or with the physical - oF, - 
the child to a boarding home pending placement 
for adoption. 


8. Preadoption study of child in boarding home. 
with es first activity after the worker leaves 
child in the boarding home in which the child 

to be a for pending sinesnaens for adoption 

outs with the last activity before the adoptive 
ay te oy gives the d’s history to the adop- 
tive ly or with at y1.+~ removal of the 
child to another me pending placement 
for adoption. 


is 
for 


C. Foster care only 


9. Intake process. 

B with the first activity after the decision that 
the agency will accept the child for study. 

Ends when the worker first leaves the child in the 
continuing care of the foster parent or when some 
other plan is made 


for the care of the child. 





15. Supervision in own home. * 
Begins with the first activity after the worker re- 


Ends with the decision that this type of supervision 
is terminated. 










10. Preadoption placement process, 

Begins with the first interview when the adoptive 
family worker gives the child’s history to the 
adoptive family. 

Ends when the worker first leaves the child in the 
continuing care of the adoptive parent or when a 
decision is made not to place the child for adoption 
in this home. 


11. Preadoption supervision . 

Begins with the first activity after the worker leaves 
the child in the continuing care of the adoptive 
parent. 

Ends when the worker knows that the court hearing 
has been held. 


12. Postadoption supervision. 


Begins with the first activity in relation to the 
child and the adoptive parent that continues = 
vision or other service after the court hearing 


n held 


Ends with the worker's decision that the service # 
terminated. 






13. Supervision in foster home.? 
with the first activity after the worker leaves 
child in the continuing care of the foster parent. 
Ends with the physical removal of the child from 
the continuing care of the foster parent. 


14, Supervision in institution. * 
B with the first activity after the worker leaves 
child in the continuing care of the institution. 
Ends with physical removal of the child from the 
continuing care of the foster care institution. 


turns the child to the home of his parents or 
relatives. 





! Time devo’ ted to gee 
fall in the work units listed is recorded as a 


14 


viding casework service to individuals that oe not 
miscellaneous or special uni 


2 Work units 13, 14, an 
move from one of these uni 








a” baw be alternative units; work for a child may 
to another. 
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that counts describing individual phys- 
ical motions of professional staff are 
not appropriate. Examples of activity 
counts are telephone calls, office inter- 
views, home visits, travel, and case re- 
cording. The service units are those 
that describe work carried to the point 
where it is clearly recognizable, to lay 
persons as well as professional per- 
sons, as representing a product ap- 
propriate to the objective of the pro- 
gram. The primary service units being 
used are “a placement of a child for 
adoption” and “a foster care place- 
ment for a child.” 

Some services provided by child- 
placing agencies extend over such pro- 
longed periods of time that a given 
service may not be completed for a 
year or longer. It is desirable, there- 
fore, to interpose a class of units at a 
level between the activity units and 
the service units. Activity units are 
then grouped into job or work units, 
each of which represents a phase in 
the provision of the service. A few 
work units representing the early proc- 
essing of requests for service can be 
used for both the adoption and foster 
care programs. For the most part, 
however, a distinct series of work units 
is required for each type of service 
unit. The work units used to analyze 
adoption services and foster home 
services are listed and defined in the 
accompanying chart. 

Work units are the pivotal count in 
a work-measurement system. The pilot 
study has progressed far enough to 
indicate some of the salient charac- 
teristics of work units for a child- 
placing agency. 


Developing Work Units 

By means of examining case records 
and interviewing staff workers, de- 
scriptions of the process followed in 
providing services were obtained. Flow 
charts were constructed, and junc- 
tures or nodes were sought that would 
delimit phases of work that seemed 
to the professional staff of the agency 
to represent the important steps in 
the service. Work units were defined 
in terms of the kind of actions that 
begin and end a phase of work, rather 
than by attempting to describe in ad- 
vance the expected detailed content of 
the unit. Generally speaking, the ac- 
tions used to describe the beginning or 
end of a work unit are those that re- 
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late to (a) the progression of work 
relationships between the agency and 
the child, or between the agency and 
the foster or adoptive family that may 
provide care for the child, or (b) phys- 
ical or environmental changes relat- 
ing to the care given to the child. The 
logical validity of the work units that 
are being tested derives from the fact 
that they represent performance and 
completion of a specific job that is 
purposively related to a service, which 
in turn represents the function of the 
program. 

One of the purposes of interposing 
the work-unit count between the ac- 
tivity level and the service level is to 
break the service unit into manageable 
segments. This purpose would appear 
to be accomplished for all work units 
devised for the adoption program and 
all the foster home care work units 
except those referring to continuing 
supervision. Work units classified in 
the experimental application are all 
susceptible of expression in terms of 
the time invested from their initiation 
to their completion. A number of prac- 
tical measurement problems, however, 
present themselves. One example is 
found in those work units that relate 
to long-time care of children, particu- 
larly “supervision in foster home” 
(work unit 13) and “supervision in 
institution” (work unit 14). Many 
children are given continuing super- 
vision in the same foster home for 5 or 
6 years or more. The measurement of a 
work unit that runs for longer than 
the fiscal year is likely to be of little 
value from an administrative point of 
view. 

The logical method of reducing 
these long-run work units to proper 
size would be to diagram the phases of 
the casework process that are followed 
in supervising a child in foster care 
and to establish these phases as work 
units. A characteristic quality of the 
casework process in a foster care pro- 
gram, however, is the personal, help- 
ing relationship offered by the agency 
through the caseworker to the child 
and the foster family. The dynamics 
of this social-psychological relation- 
ship have not yet been expressed in a 
sufficiently objective form to permit 
its translation into measurable work 
units. 

Another approach, and one that was 
more expedient, has been taken in the 








present study. With this approach, 
long-run work units are divided into 
subunits representing supervision pro- 
vided in a month. These subunits have 
the disadvantage of having endings 
determined by the passage of time 
rather than by the completion of a 
specific task by the worker. A month’s 
supervision, for example, can be com- 
pleted on a stand-by basis only, with- 
out the investment of any working 
time. These subunits can, however, be 
tabulated by time invested and pos- 
sibly by type of activity into categories 
such as (1) a month’s supervision, in- 
cluding a visit with the child or the 
person providing care, (2) a month’s 
supervision including other work, and 
(3) a month’s supervision involving no 
work. In the present application it 
will be possible to analyze further 
these subunits in an effort to ascertain 
patterns of care from the time study 
data. If, for example, the data show 
concentrations of time in the first few 
months and in the last few months of 
placement, with less time invested in 
a large number of intermediate 
months, it may be possible to establish 
work units representing, for example, 
the orientation, the continuing, and 
the termination aspects of supervision. 
This approach may prove adequate 
for work measurement of unit costs. 
Further consideration of this problem 
may be necessary for other applica- 
tions—for example, in quality control 
or the establishment of workload 
standards. 

After defining work units that seem 
to be valid and encompassable, it is 
then necessary to determine the time 
invested in each type of work unit. In 
the pilot study, caseworkers are main- 
taining daily journals, in which they 
record all time given to individuals 
not only in terms of the activity un- 
dertaken but also in relation to the 
work unit in which time is invested. 

Some of the characteristic prob- 
lems in applying time measurement to 
the work of child-placing programs 
are as follows: 

(1) Because of the continuing inter- 
action between the worker and the 
clients in the agency, it is sometimes 
difficult for the worker to know defi- 
nitely when a given work unit is com- 
pleted. For example, staff work on 
a preadoption boarding-home study 
may, as far as the caseworker and his 

















supervisor are concerned, be com- 
pleted with the decision to approve the 
home. Subsequently, however, the 
boarding-home mother may request 
and obtain an interview in order to 
secure further information about her 
future responsibility. The staff time 
for this interview is properly charged 
to the work unit previously thought to 
be completed. For work units whose 
termination may in fact be marked by 
actions initiated by either the case- 
worker or another person, the practice 
has been followed of defining the 
termination in terms of the last ac- 
tivity before the initiation of the next 
work unit in the process. While this 
maneuver has the disadvantage of 
producing definitions that appear to 
be circular or redundant, it does pro- 
vide for work units that are mutually 
exclusive. 

(2) A caseworker may work on two 
or more work units at the same time. 
For example, a worker may interview 
a foster mother concerning a matter 
that affects two or more foster chil- 
dren. The practice followed here is to 
divide the time involved (interview 
time plus related travel time) equally 
among the work units to which it ap- 
plies. 

(3) Frequently more than one 
worker may work on a single work 
unit. For example, a worker may come 
to a preliminary conclusion about the 
advisability of accepting an adoptive 
parent applicant, but his supervisor 
will invest time in reviewing the study 
before it is completed. As many as 
four staff members are frequently in- 
volved in and give time to a “preadop- 
tion placement process” (work unit 
10). They are the worker responsible 
for the adoptive home, the worker 
responsible for the study of the child, 
and their respective supervisors. The 
time investment of the four staff mem- 
bers must therefore be collated around 
a given work unit. 


Difficulties of reporting time may 
be regarded as both problems in and 
justifications for the use of work 
Measurement in a_ child-placing 
agency. This type of measuring seems 
to provide a unique method of deter- 
mining the total expenditure of staff 
time in providing the basic units of 
service offered by the agency and 
hence a basis for estimating unit costs. 

Thus far, of the three necessary at- 
tributes of work units, two—validity 
and measurability—have been re- 
viewed. The third essential attribute 
is homogeneity. Homogeneity can be 
considered from the viewpoint of both 
the quality and the quantity of work 
included in work units. In the present 
study, it is assumed that, as a whole, 
the quality of the work of the staff 
will remain substantially constant not 
only during the period of the study 
but also for the subsequent periods for 
which work-unit data will be used. It 
is not assumed that quality is uniform 
throughout the agency but only that 
the general level of quality that has 
been attained will persist. If work 
units are to be used for the establish- 
ment of workload standards, the need 
for quality control of work units be- 
comes more urgent. 

The quantity aspect of homogeneity 
in work units is represented by the 
time taken for its completion. The 
smaller the variation in time taken to 
complete a group of work units of a 
given type, the greater the group’s 
homogeneity and the greater its use- 
fulness in estimating future costs. 

Although all workers in the agency 
who are directly involved in the pro- 
vision of casework services are in- 
cluded in the study, the data obtained 
must, of course, be regarded as a 
sample from an infinite universe of 
time. The question of reliability is 
therefore introduced. The mean time 
of a given type of work unit completed 
in one period will be compared with 








the mean time for work units com- 
pleted in a subsequent period. If their 
differences are found not to be signifi- 
cant, the mean for the combined work 
units in both periods will be consid- 
ered a reliable measure, and the work 
unit will also be adjudged to be suffi- 
ciently homogeneous for the purpose. 

With salary costs directly charge- 
able to specific work units, conven- 
tional cost-accounting procedures can 
be used in charging other direct costs 
and in allocating joint costs during 
the first year of the study. In the fol- 
lowing fiscal year it will be necessary 
to maintain counts of work units com- 
pleted. However, assuming no change 
in conditions likely to affect the 
amount of time invested in a given 
type of work unit, it will not be neces- 
sary to continue time measurements. 
To arrive at the unit cost for a service 
—for example, the cost of placing a 
child for adoption—it is then neces- 
sary only to add the mean costs al- 
ready determined for the work units 
that go to make up that service. A 
performance budget can then be con- 
structed by applying unit costs against 
a projected schedule of work units to 
be completed and services to be pro- 
vided in the coming fiscal period. 

Not only can a fully developed work- 
measurement system lead to improved 
budgetary procedures, but when it is 
combined with quality control it offers 
an approach to solving one of the most 
important and vexing problems in the 
administration of social service pro- 
grams—the establishment of optimum 
workloads for caseworkers and other 
professional personnel. Many difficul- 
ties can be foreseen in working 
through to a feasible and widespread 
application of work measurement to 
service programs. The potential gains 
in administrative efficiency seem real 
and important enough, however, to 
make desirable a substantial emphasis 
in this area of program research. 
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Orphanhood—A Diminish- 
ing Problem * 


The past three and one-half dec- 
ades have brought a decline of some 
3.7 million in the number of orphans 
under age 18 in the United States.’ 
In 1920, about 6.4 million children, or 
1 in every 6 of all children under age 
18, had lost one or both parents by 
death. By mid-1954, when the child 
population was about 37 percent 
larger, the number of orphans had 
dropped almost to 2.7 million, or 1 in 
20 of the Nation’s children. The 
number of paternal orphans had 
been reduced by more than half. The 
number of children who had lost a 
mother had declined by more than 
two-thirds (chart 1 and table 1). 
There was a particularly striking 
drop in the number of full orphans— 
that is, of children with both parents 
dead—from about 750,000 in 1920 to 
450,000 in 1930 and approximately 
60,000 in 1954. Expressed in another 
way, full orphans declined from 2 
percent of all children under age 18 in 
1920 to 1 percent in 1930 and to one- 
tenth of 1 percent today. 


The numbers of orphaned children 
at different dates have been esti- 
mated from life tables for persons 
of child-bearing ages. It is a matter 
of common knowledge that mortality 
rates have been substantially reduced 
for both men and women in the past 
decades, and more rapidly for women 
than for men. Clearly this reduction 
has far outweighed the long-term 
decline in child mortality rates and 
the rise in birth rates during the 
past 10 years or so. The phenomenal 
drop in the estimated number of 
children with both parents dead is 
attributable to the fact that chances 
of full orphanhood change in geo- 
metric ratio to the change in the 














* Prepared by Louis O. Shudde, Divi- 
sion of the Actuary, and Lenore A. Ep- 
stein, Division of Research and Statistics. 

+All figures relate to children under 
age 18 in the continental United States 
who have been orphaned at any time. 
No attempt has been made to estimate 
the number of orphaned children who 
were adopted or had acquired a step- 
Parent. 
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Notes and Brief Reports 


chance of losing one parent. In other 
words, if the death rates for the 
fathers and the mothers are halved 
over a particular period, the chances 
of full orphanhood are rzduced to 
approximately one-fourth of what 
they had been.? 

Orphanhood was a major social 
problem some decades ago because of 
the complex needs it created both for 
economic assistance and for special 
services to compensate for family 
disorganization. With the decline in 


*The relationship is modified some- 
what when account is taken of the fact 
that the mortality of widowed persons 
is higher than that of married persons 
of the same sex and age. 











the number of full orphans, however, 
and increasing emphasis on place- 
ment of children in foster homes, the 
so-called “orphanage” has been going 
out of existence. The concurrent 
growth of public income-maintenance 
programs has made it possible for 
many widows to keep their children 
at home. About half of all paternal 
orphans are receiving benefits under 
the old-age and survivors insurance 
program, and the proportion will, of 
course, rise as the program matures. 
(It is estimated that perhaps 3 per- 
cent of the orphans receiving old-age 
and survivors insurance benefits are 
maternal or full orphans entitled on 
the basis of the mother’s work rec- 
ord.) More than three-fifths of all 
orphans with father dead are receiv- 
ing benefits as survivors of workers 


Chart 1.—Zstimated number of paternal and maternal orphans under age 18 
in the United States, 1920—54 
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covered by some form of social in- 
surance and/or as survivors of vet- 
erans. More than 1 in 10 paternal 
orphans receive aid to dependent 
children; many of them are ineligible 
for social insurance, while others are 
beneficiaries whose benefits do not 
meet their needs. 

The problem of orphanhood has 
been diminished not only by the de- 
cline in its volume but also by the 
fact that the reduction is directly re- 
lated to the age of the child. Orphans 
under age 5, for example, were less 
than one-third as numerous in 1954 
as in 1920, while there were more 
than half as many orphans who were 
aged 15-17. This difference would be 
even greater were it not for the low 
birth rates before World War I, 
which means that the total number of 
children now in their middle teens 
(the children who have been exposed 
longest to the risks of orphanhood) 
is relatively small. Children aged 
10-17 with the mother living and 
father dead comprised almost half of 
all orphans under age 18 in 1954 


Table 1.—Estimated number of or- 
phans under age 18 by type, selected 
dates, 1920-54 

(Continental United States] 
































¥ All Pether os a 
ear only y paren 
dead dead dead 
Number (in thousands) 
1920... 6,400 3,350 2,300 750 
Piinscessned 5,050 2,700 1,900 450 
1940.......... 3,840 2,180 1,370 290 
Oct. 1, 1949... 2,930 1,890 960 80 
July 1, 10541. 2,740 1,840 840 60 
Percent of child population 
i iaremenad 16.3 8.5 5.9 1.9 
| _ Seeeeesec 11.7 6.3 44 L1 
1940.......... 05 5.4 3.4 an 
Oct. 1, 61 3.9 20 -2 
July 1, 1954! 6.0 34 1.5 ou 
The of estimating follows in that 
described in the July ioe tees ot the Baliatie toe 


such rates the preceding 3 years and applied 
to the child in 5-year age groups. pit 
Source: 1920: Alfred J. Lotka, ““Orphanhood in Re* 
lation to Factors,”"’ Metron, Vol. 9, No. 
2, Aug. 1931 (Rome), table IV, for number of orphans 
LATA 

1930: Mortimer “The Broken Family 
—W! " Annals the 
American A of Social 

Nov. 1 table for number of orphans under 
a tA | white 





compared with one-third in 1920 
(table 2). Of the full orphans, it is 
notable that in 1954 more than half 
were aged 15-17 and fewer than one- 
tenth were under age 10, while in 
1920 one-fifth, or 150,000, were under 
age 10 and more than three-fifths 
were less than 15 years old. 

Without the marked improvement 
in medical knowledge and health 
conditions during recent decades, the 
present orphanhood problem would 
have been much more serious than it 
is and the cost of the income-main- 
tenance programs for survivors would 
have been substantially increased. 
This fact is illustrated in chart 2, 
which compares the number of 
orphans on July 1, 1953, with the 
number of children who would have 
been orphans on that date if the 
mortality conditions of 1911-20 had 
prevailed during more recent years.’ 
In mid-1953, there would have been 
about 8 million orphaned children, 
on the basis of 1911-20 mortality 
rates. In other words, there were 
then more than 5 million children, or 
almost 10 percent of the total num- 
ber under age 18, whose parents 
might not have been alive had it not 
been for successful efforts to reduce 
mortality. As shown in chart 2, the 
“saving” in the number of full 
orphans was roughly 10 times the es- 
timated actual number in the popu- 
lation in 1953. The saving in the 
number of children with the mother 
only dead was well over twice the 
number of maternal orphans in that 
year, and the saving in the number 
who lost a father exceeded the num- 
ber of such orphans by about 25 
percent. 

A further reduction in the number 
of orphans can be expected. In 1954 
nonwhite children were proportion- 
ately about twice as numerous among 
orphans under age 18 as in the child 
population (about three times as 
numerous among full orphans), re- 


* The 1953 estimates, which were pub- 
lished in the Bulletin for July 1954 
(pages 16-18), are not entirely compar- 
able with the 1954 estimates because of 
revisions in the underlying population 
estimates and in data on children or- 
phaned by the father’s death in military 
service overseas. Revised estimates of the 
actual number of orphans in mid-1953 
would be somewhat lower than those 
charted. 











Table 2.—Percentage distribution of 
orphans under age 18 by type and 
age, 1920 and 1954 









































J All Vuther Mother Both 
Age only only | parents 
orphans dead | dead 
1920 
Total_..... 100.0 52.6 35.7 11.7 
4... 9.6 6.3 3.8 4 
| eat. 25.0 13.5 9.6 L9 
 Elinscecoce 38.4 20.0 13.6 49 
27.0 13.8 8.7 46 
1054 
ce 100. 0 67.2 30. 6 22 
0-4... 6.7 48 1.9 (*) 
ECTS 22.0 14.0 68 2 
10-14 38.0 25.6 1.6 8 
15-17. 33.3 21.8 10.3 L2 
! Less than 0.05. 
: See le 1. 


flecting the much higher mortality 
rates of nonwhite persons than of 
white persons of the same age. If 
nonwhite children under age 18 in 
mid-1954 had been subject to the 
same risks of orphanhood as white 
children, the number of full orphans 
in the population at that time would 
have been more than one-third less 
than estimated and the total num- 
ber of children with one parent dead 
would have been about one-eighth 
smaller. 


Technical Note 


The methods used in preparing the 
original estimates for various dates 
are described in the articles referred 
to in the list of sources for table 1. 
They differ in a number of respects; 
the most important difference is in 
the mortality rates applied to the 
child population. The original esti- 
mates for 1920 and 1930 (limited to 
white orphans under age 17 and age 
16, respectively) were based on mor- 
tality rates by sex (for the white 
population) for the year of the esti- 
mate rather than for the period of 
the risk. Since the use of mortality 
rates for the year of the estimate 
usually yields an underestimate be- 
cause of the downward secular trend 
in death rates, the original estimates 
were adjusted by the Division of the 
Actuary to take account of mortality 
during the years preceding the year 
of the estimate. Average mortality 
rates for these periods were also used 
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‘Estimated total number of children 
who would have been orphans in 1953, if 
children under age 18 in 1953 had been 






by the Division of the Actuary to es- 
timate the remaining number of 
orphans under age 18—that is, the 
number of white orphans aged 17 in 
1920 and aged 16 and 17 in 1930 and 
the total number of nonwhite or- 
phans under age 18 at each date. 
The two most recent estimates are 
probably more accurate than the 
early ones because mortality rates by 
age, race, and sex were available and 
applied for each of the 18 years re- 
quired, and the figures were then ad- 
justed to reflect marital-status mor- 
tality rates. An allowance was also 
made for paternal orphans created 
by deaths of fathers in the Armed 
Forces overseas, since the population 
ortality rates do not reflect such 
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subject to the same risks of orphanhood 
as children under age 18 in 1920, is rep- 
resented by the full length of each bar. 


Because mortality rates are some- 
what lower for married persons than 
for all persons of the same age, sex, 
and race, the estimates of 1920, 1930, 
and 1940, which made no allowance 
for this factor, overestimate some- 
what the number of orphans. Infor- 
mation on death rates by marital 
status was first developed on a Na- 
tionwide basis from the 1940 Census 
and became available in 1945. 

The estimates for full orphans in 
1920, 1930, and 1940 incorporated an 
upward adjustment, based on 1921 
data for England and Wales, to take 
account of the fact that the death 
of the father and mother are not 
independent events. On the ground 
that data of this type are not avail- 


hans under age 18 in 1953 re- 


able for the United States and, more'g Administration are 


important, that mortality from in- 
fectious diseases, especially from tu- 
berculosis, has dropped sharply in 
recent decades, the 1949 and 1954 
estimates for full orphans in table 1 
do not incorporate such an allow- 
ance. If the full adjustment based on 
the 1921 foreign data were applied, the 
estimated number of full orphans in 
1949, for example, would be 140,000 
instead of 80,000. Without doubt, an 
estimate so inflated would exaggerate 
the number of full orphans in the 
United States under the health condi- 
tions of recent years. On the other 
hand, future estimates of their num- 
ber could well incorporate the higher 
mortality rates of the widowed sur- 
viving parent, if more reliable data 
on the mortality of widowed persons 
are developed. 





Proposed Social Security 
Budget for 1955-56 


On January 17, 1955, President 
Eisenhower submitted to Congress 
the Budget of the United States Gov- 
ernment for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1956. Budgetary expendi- 
tures for the year are estimated at 
a total of $62.4 billion, of which 65 
percent, or $40.5 billion, is requested 
for major national security programs. 

In the budget for the Social Se- 
curity Administration, appropriations 
are recommended for all existing 
programs and, in addition, for sep- 
arate grants for medical care for 
public assistance recipients and a 
special program to combat juvenile 
delinquency. On January 31, the 
President sent to Congress a separate 
health message, as reported in this 
issue of the Bu..etm. The proposed 
legislation, if enacted, will require 
budget expenditures in 1955-56 of 
approximately $37 million, of which 
$20 million is for the part-year cost 
of a program of grants-in-aid for 
medical care for public assistance 
recipients, $3 million is for improve- 
ment and extension of grants for 
maternal and child health and wel- 
fare services, and $3 million is for 
the special program to combat juve- 
nile delinquency. 

Expenditures of the Social Security 
estimated at 
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Table pa ie, ee iy amie | the Social 
Security Adm gen- 
eral funds, 1953-54, 19. » and 
1955-56 

[In thousands} 
Estimated 
Burean and ttem | 1959-54, 
1954-55 | 1955-56 
Total, including 

| ae maces $1,470, 1 1, 478, 198/$1, 459, 551 

peapend age | 
otéoscos 1,470, 1 1, 478, 198) 1,433, 551 

Bureau of Public As- 

Exiting leslation 1, 439, 041 en 
pave ec Petebés ove 238,000)... aides 

oO Brean | wae ya 

«propel elton ethene Ry | |: 6,000 

sioner, salaries and 
expenses! ........ 158, 170 180 











' Includes reimbursements from the old-age and 
survivors insurance trust fund. 
Source: The the United States Government 
for the Fiscal Year June 30, 1956. 
$1,460 million for the fiscal year 
1955-56, excluding operations of the 
old-age and survivors insurance trust 
fund and of the Bureau of Federal 
Credit Unions. Of this sum, the Budg- 
et calls for $1,434 million under 
present budget authorizations and 
$26 million in new authorizations 
proposed for new legislation (table 1). 
The total estimated expenditures 
for the Social Security Administra- 
tion for 1955-56, including the $26 
million under proposed legislation, 
are $19 million less than total esti- 
mated expenditures for 1954-55, 
which include a supplemental appro- 
priation of $238 million for public 
assistance grants. They are $11 mil- 
lion less than the total spent in 
1953-54. The 1955-56 estimates are 
based on assumptions that the num- 
ber of recipients of old-age assist- 
ance and of aid to dependent chil- 
dren will decline in that year and 
that there will be a slight rise in 
number of persons receiving aid 
the blind and an increase of some- 
what more than 10 percent in 
to 


$1,456 million or 99.7 percent of the 
total social security budget, as shown 


1955-56 
estimated 
(in millions) 
Categorical public assistance ..... $1,400 
Medical care to public assistance 
recipients (proposed legisla- 
SEED sdasacececocecccecccces 20 
Maternal and child health and 
child welfare: 
Existing legislation ............ 380 
Proposed legislation ............ 3 
Juvenile delinquency (proposed 
legislation) ......cccsceescees 8 


The remaining 0.3 percent ($3.5 
million) is divided among the Bu- 
reaus of the Social Security Admin- 
istration and the Office of the Com- 
missioner for salaries and operating 
expenses. 
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Social Security Administration 


CHILDREN’s Bureau. The Effective- 
ness of Delinquency Prevention 
Programs, by Helen L. Witmer and 
Edith Tufts. (Children’s Bureau 
Publication No. 350.) Washington: 
U. S. Govt. Print. Off., 1954. 50 
pp. 25 cents. 

A review of research literature 
on delinquency prevention measures, 
with emphasis on recreational, edu- 
cational, and therapeutic programs. 
CHILDREN’s Bureau. Tentative Stand- 

ards for Training Schools. (Chil- 

dren’s Bureau Publication No. 351.) 

Washington: U. S. Govt. Print. 

Off., 1954. 79 pp. 30 cents. 
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tion, organization, and maintenance; 
major aspects of the program; pro- 
cedures and policies on individual 
cases; rules and regulations govern- 
ing personal privileges; and the 
child’s return to the community. 
Ketman, Howarp R. “A Program for 

Mentally Retarded Children.” Chil- 

dren, Washington, Vol. 2, Jan-— 


* Prepared in the Departmental Li- 
brary, Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare. Orders for items listed 
should be directed to publishers and book- 
sellers; Federal publications for which 
prices are listed should be ordered from 
the Superintendent of Documents, U. 5. 
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ton 25, D. C. 


Feb. 1955, pp. 10-14. 25 cents. 

Rept, Farrz. “Our Troubles with De- 
fiant Youth.” Children, Washing- 
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25 cents. 
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BELGIUM. MUINISTERE pU TRAVAIL ET 
DE LA PREVOYANCE SocIALE. OFFicr 
NATIONAL DE SecuriTe Socia.e. 
Neuviéme Rapport Annuel .. . 1953. 
Brussels: The Office, 1954. 171 pp. 
During 1953 the Belgian program 

covered more than 1.8 million work- 
ers and provided such benefits as 
old-age and survivors insurance, 
family allowances, annua! vacations, 
health-maternity-invalidity in- 
surance, and unemployment insur- 
ance. 

CONFERENCE ON RESEARCH IN INCOME 
AND WEALTR. Long-Range Eco- 
nomic Projection. (Studies in In- 
come and Wealth, Vol. 16.) Prince- 
ton: Published for the National 
Bureau of Economic Research, 
New York, by Princeton University 
Press, 1954. 476 pp. $9. 


Considers problems of population, | 


manpower, national productivity, in- 
dustrial output, and government rev- 
enue and expenditure. 


FRANCE. MINISTERE DU TRAVAIL ET | 


DE LA SecurITE SocraLeE. Rapport 
sur l’Application de la Législation 
de Sécurité Sociale (Statistiques du 
1er Janvier 1952 au 31 Decembre 
1953). Paris: Imprimerie des 
Journaux Officiels, 1954. 96 pp. 
Details of the French programs 
covering 9.7 million persons and pro- 
viding family allowances as well as 
insurance or assistance for old age, 
invalidity, death, sickness, maternity, 
and work injuries. 

Freedom and Welfare: Social Pat- 
terns in the Northern Countries of 
Europe. George R. Nelson, editor. 
Sponsored by the Ministries of 
Social Affairs of Denmark, Fin- 
land, Iceland, Norway, and Sweden. 
Copenhagen: Ejnar Munksgaard, 
Publisher, 1953. 539 pp. $6.50. 
Describes the five countries and 

discusses their welfare programs— 

family welfare, housing, labor, health 
and rehabilitation, and social se 
curity. 


U. S. Coxcress. House. CommMuItTTz 


on Ways AND Means. Svuscommit- 
TEE ow Soczat Security. Social Se- 
curity After 18 Years. A Staff Re 
port... Washington: U.S. Govt 
Print. Off., 1954. 72 pp. 

U. 8. DEPARTMENT OF LaBor. BuREAv 
or EmpP.LoyMENT Securiry. Com 
parison of State Unemploymen 
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Insurance Laws as of August 1954. Hunt, Maurice O. The Range of Pub- Service.” Child Welfare; New York, 
Washington: U. S. Govt. Print. lie Welfare Services to Older Peo- Jan. 1955, pp. 13-19. 35 cents. 
Off., 1954. 131 pp. 40 cents. ple. Chicago: American Public “Discusses some fundamentals in 
A report on coverage, financing, Welfare Association, Aug. 1954. 10 adapting casework skills to home- 
penefits, eligibility conditions, and Pp. 20 cents. maker services for children.” 
administrative organization and on The first report in a series on the Harnaway, Wuvirrep. Education and 
the three temporary disability insur- aging. Health of the Partially Seeing 
ance programs coordinated with un- orcan, Jonn S. “Social Welfare Child. (3d ed.) New York: Pub- 
employment insurance. Needs of a Changing Society: The lished for the National Society for 
U. S. DEPARTMENT oF Lasor. WomEN’s New Canada.” Social Service Re- the Prevention of Blindness, by 
Burgav. Changes in Women’s Oc- view, Chicago, Vol: 28, Dec. 1954, Columbia University Press, 1954. 
cupations, 1940-1950. (Women’s pp. 392-411. $1.75. 227 pp. $3.75. 
Bureau Bulletin No. 253.) Wash- Discusses Canada’s changing char- Considers the principles underlying 
ington: U. S. Govt. Print. Off., acter and social welfare programs. educational procedures and health 
1954. 104 pp. 35 cents. PEMBERTON, ANNIE MAY. Helping services for partially seeing children 
U. S. DEPARTMENT OF Lasor. WomeEN’s Older People Who Have Been in nd discusses ways of providing edu- 
Bureau. 1954 Handbook on Women Mental Hospitals. Chicago: Amer- cational opportunities for them. 
Workers. (Women’s Bureau Publi- ican Public Welfare Association, JoszpH, Harry, and Zern, Gorpon. 
cation No. 255.) Washington: Sept. 1954. 16 pp. 30 cents. The Emotional Problems of Chil- 
U. S. Govt. Print. Off., 1954. 75 pp. The second report in a series on dren. New York: Crown Pub- 
30 cents. the aging describes how the aged lishers, Inc., 1954. 310 pp. $3.75. 
Includes data on employment, in- person no longer in need of hospital Designed as a guide for parents. 
come, earnings, family support, edu- care can be helped to return tocom- New Yorx Crry Yourn Boarp. How 
cation and vocational training, stand- munity life. They Were Reached: A Study of 
ards for employment, and State labor Rep, E.tery F. “Families Served by 310 Children and Their Families 
laws tor women. Group-Work Agencies in a De- Known to Referral Units. New 
ZucKER, WILLIAM. “Adequacy of teriorated Area Compared with the York: The Board, Nov. 1954. 
Workmen’s Compensation.” Amer- General Population of That Area.” 115 pp. 
ican Economic Security, Washing- Social Service Review, Chicago, New Yorx Ciry Youru Boarp. RE- 
ton, Vol. 11, Dec. 1954, Pp. 12-20. Vol. 28, Dec. 1954, pp. 412-423. SEARCH DEPARTMENT. Juvenile De- 
25 cents. ge oe PR SS linquency Rates, 1953, and Socio- 
conomi rT 
Retirement and Old Age ares of Cincinnati, Ohio, to deter- York Ctty. tow Kecke the Bibera 
LinpEN, Maurice E. “Emotional + oom 6 P 1954. 64 pp. $1. 
Problems in Aging.” Jewish Social omic status of families served by 4 manual for area research. Cal- 
Service Quarterly, New York, Vol. %TOUP-work agencies. culates delinquency rates and com- 
31, Fall 1954, pp. 80-89. $2. pares them with other socio-eco- 
MARSHALL, ALLEN D. “Beginning Our Maternal and Child Welfare nomic characteristics of the com- 


Lifetime Vacation.” AmericanEco- Brapitey, CHartes. “Pediatrics, Men- munity. 
nomic Security, Washington, Vol. tal Retardation, and Delinquency.” RALEIcH, Barsara. “Adoption as a 
11, Dec. 1954, pp. 22-29. 25 cents. Journal of the American Medical Factor in Child Guidance.” Smith 
Favors a fixed retirement age, Association, Chicago, Vol. 157, Jan. College Studies in Social Work, 
pointing out that it is the best in- 8, 1955, pp. 101-108. 45 cents. Northampton, Mass., Vol. 25, Oct. 
centive for adequate planning and A physician discusses mental re- 1954, pp. 53-71. $1. 
preparation by both employee and tardation and its relationship to Srevens, Sytvm. “An Ecological 
employer. juvenile delinquency and refers to Study of Child Guidance Intake.” 
WELFaRE Counci. or Metropo.trran recent literature on its diagnosis and Smith College Studies in Social 
Los ANGELES. COMMITTEE ON Pros- Management. Work, Northampton, Mass., Vol. 25, 


LEMS OF THE AciInG. Housing for Communtiry Cuest or SAN FRANCISCO. Oct. 1954, pp. 73-84. $1. 


the Aging: Findings and Recom- 
mendations on Protective Care 
Facilities in Los Angeles County. 
(Special Report Series, No. 34.) 
Los Angeles: The Council, 1954. 


Jormst ComMITTEE, FAMILY AND “An exploratory study to discover 


CHILDREN’S AND HEALTH COUNCILS. 
Residential Treatment for Emo- 
tionally Disturbed Children. A Re- 
port. San Francisco: Community 
Chest, 1954. 54 pp. Processed. 


what social and economic factors 
characterize the families seen at in- 
take in the Institute of Juvenile Re- 
search.” 


TAYLOR, ELEANOR. “Integrating Home- 


23 pp. 85 cents. 
CurRAN, Frank J. “Specialized Tech- maker Service into Agency Pro- 
Public Welfare and Relief niques in the Treatment of Juve- gram.” Child Welfare, New York, 


IRSCHFELD, Marcret. Standard Fam- nile Delinquency.” Journal of the Jan. 1955, pp. 10-13. 

ily Budgets as a Tool in Social Work American Medical Association, Chi- Describes how the homemaker 

Agencies. (Special Research Series, cago, Vol. 157, Jan. 8, 1955, pp. service became a permanent part of 

No. 35.) Los Angeles: Welfare 108-113. 45 cents. the Children’s Service Division of the 

Council of Metropolitan Los An- Urges community cooperation in Hamilton County (Ohio) Welfare 

geles, 1953. 45 pp. Processed. providing preventive programs and Department. 

Analyzes the construction of stand- early treatment for juvenile delin- U.S. Concress. SENATE. COMMITTEE 
ard budgets and their application in quents. ON THE JUDICIARY. SUBCOMMITTEE 
social work, with emphasis on budg- Gorpon, HEenrrerTa L. “Homemaker TO INVESTIGATE JUVENILE DeELIN- 
ts compiled for use in California. Service as a Children’s Casework quency. Juvenile Delinquency (El 
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Paso, Tex.) Hearings, 83d Congress, 
2d Session, on S. Res. 89, Investiga- 
tion of Juvenile Delinquency in the 
United States. Washington: U.S. 
Govt. Print. Off., 1954. 123 pp. 
Similar hearings were held in Bos- 
ton, Denver, Philadelphia, and Wash- 

ington, D. C. 

Wiupy, Lois. “The Professional Foster 
Home.” Child Welfare, New York, 
Jan. 1955, pp. 1-5. 35 cents. 
Describes one agency’s experience 

in providing adequate facilities for 

specialized foster care. 


Health and Medical Care 


AMERICAN MANAGEMENT ASSOCIATION. 
Company Experience with Major 
Medical Expense and Products Lia- 
bility Insurance. (Insurance Series, 
No. 105.) New York: The Asso- 
ciatior, 1954. 44 pp. 

Fox, Hartanp. Company-Paid Sick 
Leave and Supplements to Work- 
men’s Compensation. (Studies in 
Personnel Policy, No. 146.) New 
York: National Industrial Confer- 
ence Board, Inc., 1954. 27 pp. 
$1.25. 


Includes a description of the 
“broad relationship among company- 
paid sick leave programs, group ac- 
cident and sickness insurance, and 
company supplements to workmen’s 
compensation.” 

HEALTH INSURANCE CouncIL. The Er- 
tent of Voluntary Health Insurance 
Coverage in the United States, as 
of December 31, 1953. Report on 
Annual Survey. New York: The 
Council, 1954. 31 pp. 

KrrKpaTrick, A. L. “Health Insur- 
ance Programs in Industry.” Amer- 
ican Economic Security, Washing- 
ton, Vol. 11, Dec. 1954, pp. 30-39. 
25 cents. 

Outver, E. M. “Vocational Rehabili- 
tation in the State of Washington.” 
State Government, Chicago, Vol. 
27, Dec. 1954, pp. 245-246 f. 50 
cents. 

PRINCETON UNIVERSITY. INDUSTRIAL 
ReEtaTions Section. Group Insur- 
ance Against Major Medical Costs. 
(Selected References, No. 61.) 


Princeton: The Section, Dec. 1954. 
4 pp. 
Annotated references on the cost 


of major medical care and descrip- 

tions of and experience with ex- 

tended coverage plans. 

Rew, Maser. “Nursing in New York 
City’s Home Care Program.” Nurs- 
ing Outlook, New York, Vol. 2, Desc, 
1954, pp. 647-649. 50 cents. 
Describes the experience of the 

Visiting Nurse Service of New York 

in providing home care services. 

Ropriquez, ArTHUR A., and Koczovr, 
JOSEPH L. “Integrated Plan Re- 
turns Patients to Community Life.” 
Archives of Physical Medicine and 
Rehabilitation, Chicago, Vol. 35, 
Sept. 1954, pp. 580-586. 75 cents. 
The Chicago Department of Wel- 

fare’s rehabilitation program. 

ROEMER, MILTon I.; FEADER, CaRMaN 
P.; and Acker, Murray S. “Medi- 
cal Care for the Indigent in Sas- © 
katchewan, Part I.” Canadian’ 
Journal of Public Health, Toronto, 
Vol. 45, No. 1954, pp. 460-470. 50) 
cents. 
Eligibility and coverage, benefits, 

methods of payment, administration, 

and experience in utilization of serv- 
ices. 





PART-TIME EMPLOYMENT 
(Continued from page 11) 
Among those aged 65 and over the pro- 
portion working part time increases 
with age. Old-age beneficiaries under 
the old-age and survivors insurance 
program who were employed in 1951 
had less than full-time work to a 
greater extent than the aged popula- 


tion generally. Industries and, in lesser 
degree, occupations with large propor- 
tions of part-time workers tend to 
have large proportions of workers 
aged 65 and over. 

Although available data give some 
indication of the importance of part- 
time work for persons aged 65 and 
over, additional kinds of data are 


needed in order to gauge the potential 
role of part-time work in providing 
incomes for the aged. For that pur- 
pose surveys should be designed to 
show both the potential demand for 
and the supply of part-time work for © 
the aged in relation to such factors as 
individual man-hour productivity and 
work strain. 
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Current Operating Statistics 


Table 1.—Selected social insurance and related programs, by specified period, 1940-54 
[In thousands; data corrected to Feb. 11,1955 } 





Unemployment insurance 
programs 


Retirement, disability, and survivor programs 





Monthly retirement and 
disability benefits ' 
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' Under the Social Security Act, retirement benefits—old-age, wife’s,and hus- _ private plans in California and New Jersey except for calendar-yeer totals. 
band’s benefits, and benefits to children of old-age beneficiaries—partly estimated. © Represents average weekly number of beneficiaries. 
Under the other 3 systems, benefits for age and disability: be; ing December 1! Represents average number of beneficiaries in a 14-day registration period. 
1651, spouse’s annuities under the Railroad Retirement Act. 1 Beginning September 1944, under the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act, re- 
* Data for civil-service retirement and disability fund: excludes 7 a! adjustment allowances to unemployed and self-emp veterans of World War 
payments made under the Panama Canal Construction Annuity Act. Throug Il. Beginning November 1952, under the Veterans’ Readjustment Assistance 
une 1948, retirement and disability benefits include payments to survivors Act, unemployment compensation benefits to veterans with military service 
under joint and survivor elections. since June 1950. Number represents average weekly claims paid. 
8 and compensation, and subsistence payments to disabled veterans % Payments: under the Social Security Act annual data represent Treasury 
undergoing disbursements and under the Railroad Retirement Act, amounts certified (for 
* Mother's, widow’s, widower’s, mt’s, and child’s benefits; part)y estimated. both programs monthly data for monthly benefits represent benefits in current- 
* Annuities to widows under joint and survivor elections and, beginning payment status); under the Railroad Unemployment Insurance Act, amounts 
February 1947, survivor benefits—widow’s, widower’s (first paid December 1951), _— certified; for Veterans Administration pregame, except the readjustment allow- 
widow's current, parent’s, and child’s benefits. ance m, disbursements; under the State unemployment and temporary 
; Payments to widows, parents, and children of deceased veterans. disability insurance laws, the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act, and the Veterans’ 
Number of decedents on whose account lump-sum payments were made. Readjustment Assistance Act, checks issued; for civi) service programs, disburse- 
* Payments under the Railroad Retirement Act and Federal civil-serviceand ments through June 1949 and authorizations beginning July 1949. Adjusted on 
veterans’ programs. annual basis except for civil-service data and payments under the Railroad 
First payable in Rhode Island, Apri! 1943; in California, December 1946; in Unemployment Insurance Act, which are adjusted monthly. 
New Jersey. January 1949; in New York, July 1950 (monthly data not available); “4 Partly estimated. 
end under the railroad program, July 1947. _ Excludes hospital benefits in Calli- 
fornia and hospital, surgical, and medical benefits in New York; also excludes Source: Based on reports of administrative agencies. 
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Table 2.—Contributions and taxes collected under sstocaed social insurance and related programs, by specified period, 


[In thousands] 






































Retirement, disability, and survivors insurance Unemployment insurance 
Period Taxes on Railroad 
Federal Federal State un- Federal 
civil-service a. 1 employment |unemployment ——— 
contributions ' | contributions * employees contributions * taxes ‘ contributions § 
$4,096, 602 $744, 646 * $619,959 $1, 367,806 * $276, 557 $25, 066 
* 4,589,182 * 464, 363 * 603, 042 1, 246, 230 * 285,135 * 27,656 
1,878, 543 536, 68 315, 258 713, 866 41,902 12, 584 
1,727,041 251,975 316, 660 693, 689 34, 869 12,775 
2,300, 356 243,812 298, 597 583, 613 39, 824 11, 910 
| 
152, 597 34,336 51,430 13,776 — 3,293 5, 583 
84, 670 34,145 12, 765 64, 165 8, 552 — 2,161 
609, 224 44, 208 85,049 143, 236 189, 235 862 
597, 809 35, 230 49,068 8,476 18, 653 5, 200 
284,915 24, 069 5, 525 132, 866 3,284 1% 
777, 733 33,439 87, 468 195, 905 18,773 1, 160 
508, 555 45,058 45,315 7,893 1,270 7,382 
218, 238 7 60,722 7,604 126, 538 1, 563 425 
76A, 227 42, 536 79, 783 192, 454 17,894 44 
224,915 30, 498 48, 202 6,678 951 4, 461 
189, 170 28, 521 12, 282 81, 281 1,409 o | 
571,621 35,945 96, 854 165, 102 17,345 1,084 
332, 185 45, 589 53,783 11, 661 4, 9% 
' Represents comtributions of employees and employers ts 4 Represents taxes paid by employers under the Federal Unemployment Tax ~ 
covered by oon at s and may insurance nning December ner 1588 aafusted Act 
for yy wey ner from May 1951, includes deposits made in the crest trust 5 Beginning 1947, by covers temporary ys insurance. 
\—4 v tary coverage agreements; January 1951, * Monthly data do not add to fiscal-year t shown due to changes in 
onan estininted basis Treasury accounts, effective Feb. 17, 1954. Fiscal-year totals as shown in the 
and Government contributions to the civil-eervice retire- Final Statement of Recei and thn" of the Us. ¢ S. Govern ment for the Period 7 
ena and disability ; Government contributions are made in 1 month for me July 1, 1968 through June 30 
the entire fiscal ’ Includes contributions from the Federal ‘ederal Government. 
* Represents its in State clearing accounts of con ~~ - os from Source: Daily Statement of the U.S. Treasury, unless otherwise noted. 


and interest collected from em employers and, in 2 States, contribu 
Porees; x excludes Lowe p oay vared lected for deposit in State sickness insurance 
Data reported by State agencies. 















Table 3.—Estirnated payrolls in employment covered by selected a in relation to civilian wages and salaries, 
by specified period, 1939-54 ' 


[Corrected to Feb. 11, 1955] 





Wages and salaries * Payrolls * covered by— 





Total 


Old-age and State Railroad retirement 
Civilian survivors unemployment and unemployment® 
insurance ‘¢ insurance * insurance * 





Amount (in millions) 





Calendar year: 
1939 


Janu 

April- 
July-September 
October-December 





Jan - 
April 


2 
» 
Ss 
8 
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SESERSESE 
SSERSRSssse 


BR 


33 
BiESES 


~e 
Ne 


SS8SsSszunyeane 


EEE: 


Sseeussecs 
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8358228 
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SE 
£335 


45, 446 36, 000 
45,919 37,000 








Percent of civilian wages and 





January-March 
April-June 
July-September. 
October-December 


January-March . I oR, | 
4 pril-June 
| 








70. 5 
72.2 
75.2 
76.3 
75.8 
75.3 
74. 5 
75.9 
77.5 
77.7 
76. 6 
77.3 
81.4 
81.9 
83. 1 


SRNBEON;: = 

SOOCICSCAMROCHIAG 
FEEL PPP Pe Pe ee ee 
RAO DOW wt -~1-1 re We Oo 











‘ Continental United States, except as otherwise noted (see footnotes 2 and 7). 

? Represents estimated wages and salaries, in cash and in kind, earned in ~ 
fied period in continental United States and, in addition, pay of Federal civilian 
personnel in all other areas; includes employee contributions to social insurance 
and related programs. Quarterly data reflect prorating of year-end bonus 
payments. 

+ Wages paid in specified period. 

‘Through 1950 represents taxable wages plus estimated nontaxable wages in 
excess of $3,000 earned in employment covered by program; beginning Jan. 1, 1951, 
taxable wages plus estimated nontaxable wages in excess of $3,600. Excludes 
earnings of self-employed persons covered since Jan. 1, 1951. 
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’ Taxable wages plus nontaxable wages earned in employment covered by pro» 
| any excludes earnings of railroad workers covered by State laws through 
une 1939. 

* Beginning 1947, includes temporary disability insurance. 

7 Taxable wages plus nontaxable wages in excess of $300 a month; includes « 
smal] amount of taxable wages for Alaska and Hawaii. 

Source: Data on wages and salaries from the Office of Business Economics, 
Department of Commerce; data on payrolls for selected programs based on reports 
of administrative agencies. 





Table 4.—Status of the old-age and survivors insurance trust fund, by specified period, 1937-54 
[In thousands] 





Expenditures 
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750 
744 
845 
080 
226 
303 
308 

14 
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8 
=Sb 
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AID I~IIAS 


R22 


33, 
331, 
460, 
212, 
449, 
329, 

7, 
457,1 

96. 
298, 

181 


833883 
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z 
eeS2R2 


964 
875 
, 394 
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' a July 1940 to December 1950 equals taxes collected; beginning January 1951, 
uals amounts (estimated tax collections) and, from May 1951, 
= by States un voluntary 


pald cnseibutions on more than $3,600 a year (through working for more than 
employer)—$651 million in Se = 1954 for 1953 —_. 

1 Cumulative totals and fi 953-54 totals revised to correspond with 

fmm and Ad ae. of the U.S. Government for the Period 

through une 30, 1954. Monthly data, derived from inception 

from June 1954 to October 1954. Monthly data for 

Geel year 1B do tm to fiscal-year total because of the nature of certain 

rev 
* Includes interest transferred from the railroad retirement account under the 


financial interchange provision of the Railroad Retirement Act, as amended In 
1951. See footnote 6. 

‘ heey me net expenditures for administration. Beginning November 1951, 
adjusted for reimbursements to trust fund of small amounts for sales of supplies 
and services. B October 1953, includes amounts for expenses of p 

and preperations for construction authorized by P.L. 170, 83d Cong., Ist ome. 

5 Includes accrued interest and repayments on account of accrued ‘interest on 
bonds at time of purchase. 

* Represents interest transferred from the railroad retirement account—in 
February 1954 on $488.2 yo for the fiscal year 1952-53 and in July 1954 on 44245 
million for the fiscal year in each case on the estimated amount that 
would ne the dae ox + survivors insurance trust fund in the same position 
it would have been in at the beginning of the fiscal year if railroad employment 
had always been covered under old-age and survivors insurance. 

Source: Daily Statement of the U.S. Treasury. 
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—Status of the unemployment trust fund, by specified period, 1936-54 




















{In thonsands] 
went _ i Unex- State accounts Railroad unemployment insurance account * 
0 of U. 3. 
Period assets Govern- — 
se period’ | securities | #t end of Interest | With Balance Interest | Benefit | Balance 
_— Securities | period! | Deposits! —~v aa} atendof | Deposits — om 1| at end of 
acquired credited | drawals period ! credited | payments period 136 
Cumulative, January 
1936-December 1954... . - $8,744,415 | $8,739,929 $4,486 |$19,642,211 | $1,984,009 |$13,450,540 | $8,175,771 $957,021 $197,677 $842, 809 $504, 357 
Fiscal aed — ‘ou 8,994,320 | --248,075 5,352 | 1,247,130 204,317 1,604,819 | 8,396,826 , 835 , 004 1 507,493 
6 months en : 
Decem ber 1952... .. ..| 9,039,207 376,007 16, 118 713, 279 90,015 409,948 | 8,313,088 7, 552 9,088 49, 580 726, 120 
December 1953... .. .--| 9,560,887 307 , 963 15, 882 699, 200 103, 420 477,691 8, 887, 466 7, 666 10, 241 44,085 673, 420 
] ber 1954........ | 8,744,415 — 249,038 4, 486 576, 660 95,010 892,726 | 8,175,771 7,117 6, 508 110, 009 504, 357 
1953 
| 
a | 9, 560, 887 — 2,019 15, 882 15, 854 93, 526 116,746 | 8,887,466 3, 408 9, 261 11,204 673,420 
1954 
\ eer 9,411,362 — 150,000 16, 357 28, 443 134 164,049 | 8,751,994 24 13 14,090 659, 368 
PERT craseticncceccees 9,386, 702 — 20,000 11,697 166, 304 3a 177,216 | 8,741,120 700 4 14, 490 645, 582 
BE inccnbteddpocescats 9, 161,390 — 225,019 11,403 15, 738 1,064 225,740 | 8,532,182 2,959 105 19, 439 629, 207 
Bap cattinednecasccot 9,000, 450 — 160,000 10, 463 48, 904 10,326 201,850 | 8,389, 563 36 1,008 19, 364 610, 887 
Dt thochimuessonaceebs 9,080,001 79,000 11,015 270, 378 | 88 176, 861 8, 483, 167 624 9 14, 686 596, 834 
itbcshntsccscocteces 8, 994, 320 — 80,019 5,352 18, 164 89, 247 193,752 | 8,396,826 5,825 8,714 13, 880 597, 42% 
July..... 8, 857, 310 — 150,000 18, 342 38, 201 112 168,205 | 8,266,934 173 il 10, 549 590, 376 
j BE oct davenecccacces | 8,952,774 105, 000 , 806 274, 635 51 163, 690 8,377,930 530 5 16,066 574,844 
September | 8,794,133 — 155,019 5,184 9,026 1,055 154, 020 8, 233,991 | 2,785 102 17,589 560, 142 
RS CE 8,676,017 — 120,000 7,069 23, 696 | 10,319 131,476 8, 136, 530 20 703 21,378 539, 4 
i ecccacceascese | 8,738,483 62,000 7,535 217,692 | 61 135, 545 8,218, 738 597 4 20,344 519,745 
Et encaccccencces 78,744,415 8,981 4,486 13,411 83,412 139, 790 8,175,771 3,012 5, 683 24, 083 504,357 
































' Cumulative totals and fiscal year 1953-54 totals revised to correspond with 
Final Statement of a w and Expenditures of the U.S. Government for the Period 
Monthly data, derived from inception 

cumulative totals, revised from June 1954 to October 1954. Monthly data jfor 
fiscal year 1953-54 do not add to fiscal-year total because of the nature of certain 


from July 1, 1968 through June 30, 1954. 


of the revisions. 


* Includes accrued interest and repayments on account of interest on bonds at 
; minus figures represent primarily net total of securities 


time of 


med. 
* Includes transfers from State accounts to railroad unemployment insurance 


ace ount amounting to $107,161,000. 


retroactive credits 


Source: 


‘Includes withdrawals of $79,169,000 for disability insurance benefits, 

5 Beginning July 1947, includes temporary disability program. 

* Includes transfers to the account from railroad unemplo 
administration fund amounting to 
the account to adjust funds available for administrative expenses on account o 
taken by contributors under the Railroad Unemployment 
Insurance Act Amendments of 1948. 

7 Beginning December 1954, includes assets of the Federal unemployment 
account under the Employment Securit 
Daily Statement of the U.S. 


ent insurance 
$97,646,000 and transfers of $12,338,000 out of 


Administrative Financing Act of 1954. 
easury. 
















1954 IN REVIEW 
(Continued from page 3) 
penditures were reduced in October, 
as some cases were closed and as pay- 
ments to other recipients were re- 
duced to take into account the addi- 

onal benefits. 

In December 1954, 2,565,000 aged 
persons received assistance—26,000 
ewer than in the preceding Decem- 
ber. For the Nation as a whole the 
bid-age assistance recipient rate in 
December 1954 was 183 per 1,000 
ged population—lower than at any 
ther time since before World War II. 
m most months of 1954 there was 
elatively little change in the case- 
oad, although a majority of the 
States in each month reported fewer 
ecipients. In only 4 months were 
mere changes (all decreases) of more 
man 4,000 in the number of recipi- 
nts. The greatest decline (8,700) oc- 
ed in October, when cases were 
Hosed because of the receipt of 
sher insurance benefits. 

Nearly 56,000 more families were 















receiving aid to dependent children in 
December 1954 than in December 
1953. More families were on the rolls 
in the last month of 1954 than in 
any other month since September 
1951. The number rose in every 
month of 1954 except July, when 
there was a slight decline. State 
changes were small from month to 
month. Since the trends were gen- 
erally upward, however, the increases 
between December 1953 and Decem- 
ber 1954 were sizable in most of the 
States. In 24 States, caseloads had 
increased at least 10 percent; a 
fourth of the States reported rises of 
more than 15 percent. The only de- 
creases were in Louisiana, Nevada, 
New Hampshire, and Oklahoma. 

In general assistance, 351,000 cases 
were on the rolls at the end of 1954 
—81,000 more than the number in 
December 1953. After increasing sub- 
stantially in the first quarter of the 
year, the caseload dropped in each 
of the following 4 months, in line 
with the usual seasonal pattern. The 


upward trend was resumed in August 
and continued through December. 
The largest monthly increase (29,000 
cases) occurred in the last month of 
1954, when larger caseloads were re- 
ported in about nine-tenths of the 
States. 

More than 224,000 recipients were 
getting aid to the permanently and 
totally disabled in December 1954, 
compared with 195,000 recipients a 
year earlier. Some of the increase 
was attributable to the two new 
State-Federal programs in Connecti- 
cut and Minnesota. With these addi- 
tions, 42 States now have programs 
operating under the Social Security 
Act to help the disabled. The rate 
of increase in the number of recipi- 
ents, which has been slackening each 
year since 1951, fell in each month 
June—November, and the increase for 
December amounted to only 0.8 per- 
cent. 

There was little change in the cost 
of living as measured by the con- 
sumer price index of the Bureau of 
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Table 6.—Old-age and survivors insurance: Monthly benefits in current-payment status ' at the end of the month, by 
type of benefit and by month, December 1953—December 1954, and monthly benefits awarded, December 1954 


{Amounts in thousands; data corrected to Jan. 26, 1955] 












Old-age 





Wife's or 


busband’s — 





Parent's 





Widow’s or 
widower’s Mother's 








Number 











Number! Amount 





Number 





Amount 





Amount 


Number 








Amount 















coal $164, 659. 1 
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Jannary........... 6,051,322) 257,498.6| 3,263, 167, 270.6} 898,432) 24, 366. 1/1,062, 232) 32,874.7 
February........ 6,128,845) 261,613.7) 3,313,204) 170,301.2|/ 910,061) 24,748. 3/1,070, 567) 33, 204.3 
BE ccodnconsece 6,230,244) 266,685.5) 3,375,914) 173,949.0) 925,204) 25,217. 9|1,082, 747) 33,652. 
_ poacdesssesse 6,322,934) 271,243.8) 3,430,714) 177,109.4| 938, 25, 646. 9) 1,094,953) 34, 102. 
ee 6,397,697| 275,072.0) 3,476, 179, 808.7} 949, 25, 989. 3/1, 103, 34, 448, 7 
| a eee wee 6,468,777) 278,702.0) 3,519,415) 182,334.4) 959, 26, 302. 0/1, 111,874) 34, 769. 
ease 6,521,373) 281,492.7) 3,554, 194, 416.6) 966, 26, 567. 9|1, 114,916) 34, 903. 
August *........... 6, 508,224) 285,248.8) 3, 508,6 187,019. 8} 978, 26, 932. 0) 1, 127, 35, 325. 
September......... 6,655,045; 325,956.2) 3,644, 214, 136.7; 985, 31, 133. 9/1, 128, 767} 39, 632. 
October........... 6,719,302) 320,728. 4) 3,680,081) 216,696.7) 904, 31, 451. 8/1, 136, 40, 023. 
November......... 6,797,487| 334,211.1) 3,724,061) 219,730. 2)1,004, 31,841. 8/1, 148, 40, 492. 4 
December... ....... 6, 886, 339, 342.0} 3,775, 223, 271. 8|1, 015, $2, 270. 6/1, 160, 40, 9U6. 4 








December 1964... . 126, 637 6,710.1 64, 642 


4,306.4; 20, 706.1; 20,47 721. 






$9, 517.0 


Rg 
5 
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547, 22,375.1) 255,728; 9,619.8) 23,618 992.3 
553, 22,646.7| 257,407) 9,714.2) 23,758 990. 1 
562, 23, 007. 260, 9,851.6) 23,805) 1,006.3 
570, 23, 369. 263, 9,907.8} 24,122) 1,017.6 
578, 23, 684. 265,202) 10,116.6) 24,251) 1,0241 
586, 24,015. 267, 10,249.5) 24,385) 1,030.4 
591, 24,242.7| 260,115) 10,336.2) 24,500) 1,085.6 
597, 24,465.7| 271,710) 10,4663) 24,565) 11,0888 
606, 28,118.4| 264,843) 11,765.6) 24,707) 1,160.3 
616. 28,557.11) 266. 11,824.5) 24,804) 1,174.6 
626, 29,017.6; 268, 11,945.6; 24,979) 1,183.6 
638, 29,525.7| 271, 12,0889) 25,057) 1,1886 
























6, 704 330. 4 
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14, 113 


















yment status is subject to no 


! Benefit in curren 
is less than the current month 


on of fixed amount 


deduction or only to deduc- 








? Partly estimated. 
’s benefit. 


















Labor Statistics. Some States, how- 
ever, made adjustments in payments 
to reflect changes that had occurred 
in the preceding year or earlier. 
Maximums on assistance were raised 
in three States (Colorado, Illinois, 
and Nebraska) for recipients of old- 
age assistance and in Michigan for 
families receiving aid to dependent 
children. Illinois also raised the max- 
imum for recipients of aid to the 
blind, and Nevada removed the $75 
maximum in this program. A num- 
ber of States either revised assist- 
ance standards upward or included 
new items in the assistance budget. 
A few States modified or eliminated 
reductions in payments that had been 
in effect. 

Vendor payments for medical care 
in most of the States reporting such 
payments were higher in December 
1954 than in December 1953. Changes 
in the amount of total payments in 
Nebraska and Pennsylvania reflected 
changes in methods of reporting 
vendor payments. In Nebraska, be- 
ginning in January 1954, all vendor 
payments above the individual maxi- 
mums for the special types of public 
assistance were paid out of local 
general assistance funds and were 
not reported. Before January these 









payments had been made from funds 
for the special types of public assist- 
ance, and the reported payments had 
thus been higher. Pennsylvania began 
reporting vendor payments monthly 
for the special types of public assist- 
ance for the first time in July 1954. 

Average payments dropped in more 
States (23) for old-age assistance 
than for the other programs from 
December 1953 to December 1954. 
These reductions in payments for 
aged recipients were attributable 
largely to the higher benefits paid 
under old-age and survivors insur- 
ance. Average payments were re- 
duced substantially in a few States 
for the other programs, especially aid 
to dependent children, because of in- 
adequate funds or increases in case- 
loads beyond those anticipated. In a 
few States, only temporary adjust- 
ments were necessary to keep pay- 
ments within appropriations. During 
the year, Alaska applied two cuts in 
payments to recipients of aid to the 
blind; Texas did the same for fami- 
lies receiving aid to dependent chil- 
dren. 

As a net result of rising caseloads 
and action taken by the States, total 
payments for assistance amounted to 
$229.2 million in December 1954—an 





increase of $15.0 million from the 
total in December 1953. Average pay- © 
ments were up in all programs, with 
the most sizable increases occurring 
in aid to dependent children ($2.02 
per family) and in general assistance 
($6.74 per case). 
























@ The operations of the State un- 
ployment insurance programs in 1954 
reflected the adjustments that were 
taking place in the labor market as 
the Nation shifted to a more normal 
peacetime economy. The claims loads 
were heavy early in the year. Insured 
unemployment in April reached 4 
weekly average of 2.2 million—higher 
than in any other April since the end 
of the war—and then began to de- 
cline; the average for November was 
less than 1.5 million. During the year | 
a total of about 6.6 million unem- 
ployed workers received benefits to- 
taling $2.0 billion in compensation for 
84.3 million weeks of unemployment. 
The average worker drew benefits far 
12.8 weeks and, for total unemploy- 
ment, received a weekly payment of 
$24.93. 

In December, insured unemploy- 
ment among workers covered by the 
State laws rose seasonally 13.9 per- 
cent to 1.7 million. The month's ris 
































Social Security 












lump-sum death payments, 1940-54 





Table 7.—Old-age and survivors insurance: 
lump-sum death payments awarded, and number cf deceased workers represented for 


Number of monthly benefits awarded, by of benefit, number of 


Jirst time in awards of 


‘the 


[Corrected to Jan. 26, 1955 


































































Monthly benefits Lump-sum awards * 
— Year and quarter ' Number 
Wife's or . Widow’s or » , Number of | 82™ of 
unt Total Old-age husband’s Child’s widower’s Mother’s | Parent’s payments oesneed 
Seen oe ee 254, 984 132, 335 34, 555 , 4,600 23, 260 852 005 61,080 
fmapemres a . EEL. OE 269, 286 114, 660 36, 213 75,619 11,020 30, 502 1,272 117, 303 041 
RORRe sok UNE CRE ESR 258, 116 99,622 33, 250 , 384 14,774 31,820 1, 266 134, 991 , 882 
SS Se SE 262, 865 89,070 31,916 85,619 19, 576 35,420 1, 264 163,011 122, 185 
GAGA: ESLER TERS RA IRE 318,949 110,097 40,349 676 24, 750 42,649 1,419 205, 177 161, 
LSE SS AB ET AT 462, 463 185, 174 63,068 127,514 29,844 55, 108 1,785 247,012 178,813 
ee 2 aeieneneanaal 547, 150 258, 980 88,515 114,875 38,823 44,190 1, 767 250, 170, 
572,909 271, 488 94,189 115, 754 45, 249 42,807 3,422 218, 787 181, 
SO SF ATT BS LMM R ES 606, 201 275,903 98, 854 118, 955 55,667 44,276 2,846 213,006 200, 
bee S.-i ha EI RP 682, 241 337,273 117,356 118,022 62, 928 43,087 2,675 212,614 202, 154 
Sp i ETE ICE i 962, 628 567, 131 162, 768 122,641 66, 735 41,101 2, 252 960 200, 411 
i? 4... .ojaielemeascumemnpoetndnintipiamenalll 1,336, 432 702, 984 228,887 230, 500 89, 591 78,323 6,147 431,229 414, 470 
i NRE SS - POOLE A LE ERE TT 1,063, 303 531, 206 177,707 183,345 92,302 64,875 3,868 456, 531 437, 806 
SIR NR EOE AS TT: 1,419, 462 771,671 246, 856 212, 178 112,866 71,945 3,046 532, 846 611,986 
en cediadbnniiaenilll 1,401, 733 740,914 236,758 212, 793 128,019 70,776 3,473 536, 341 516, 158 
030. 4 
sat 
eS, Meimere DON. nc ccccccccccncccscscsseccece 54 248, 230 76,352 65,399 23,842 21,668 1, 263 114,657 111,218 
ES A A RR ie aS 787 187, 406 62, 926 64, 245 22,871 22,600 1,739 112,912 108, 475 
MGR fir-Bentemnbel, .........-cecccccccccccccccceccee 70 160,815 51, 237 54, 589 21,631 18, 293 1, 905 103, 943 99, 544 
188.6 lmmbtober-December............................... 421 106, 38,372 46, 267 21, 247 15, 762 1,240 99,717 95, 
158 107,497 37,791 48,924 24,993 17,602 1,184 122,712 118, 060 
wR: 357 84, 464 30, 994 46, 369 23, 608 16, 736 1,006 118, 113,792 
—— 437 165, 438 53,600 38, 578 19, 648 13, 418 755 98, 100 93, 066 
568 173, 807 55, 322 49, 474 23, 963 17,119 883 117, 103 112,979 
oO RE EL: ER cae 206, 775 66, 868 51,041 27,700 17, 496 920 127, 687 122, 
5 5 LL A PLT a 222/130 70,609 58,877 30; 146 19,701 1,107 147; 602 141,611 
pay- leey September... ene 178, 283 56,684 50, 993 26, 987 17, 456 067 127,877 122, 604 
I artis dnderatites eseiatbhiien casewedt 164, 483 52, 695 51, 267 28,033 17, 952 129,910 124, 
with 
Ting 
52.02 187,531 59, 038 52, 256 29,092 17,633 890 136, 587 131,749 
: , 64, 268 56, 165 31,481 18, 464 964 145, 660 140, 211 
ance 176, 193 55, 492 49, 216 28, 174 16, 268 798 127,417 122, 338 
176, 57,960 55, 156 39,272 18, 411 821 677 121, 860 
Quarterly data for 1940-44 were presented in the Bulletin for February 1947, * Effective Sept. 1, 1950, a lump-sum death payment is payable with respect 
un- 9; for 1945-48. in the Bulletin for February 1949, p. 29; for 1949-50, in the to every individual who dies after August 1950. 
1954 letin for March 1953, p. 30. 
were 
ot as 
mal § smaller, however, than in De- im December 1953. The number of amount of benefits paid also rose, by 
oad nber of 1952 and 1953. Initial unemployed workers drawing benefits approximately $21 million to $153 
ured ms filed in December 1954 totaled im an average week rose 11.6 percent million. The average check paid for 
d 8 million—21.5 percent more than to 1.4 million in December; the in- total unemployment was $25.22: a 
igher ovember but 10 percent less than crease was the first since March. The year earlier it had been $24.34. 
> end 
» de- 
> was 
year | 
nem- 
s to- 
nm for 
ment. 
ts for 
ploy- 
nt of 
ploy- 
y the 
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Table 8.—Employment security: Selected data nonf placemen 
th benefits, by State, December 1954 


[Corrected to Jan. 29, 1955] 





ts and unemployment insurance claims and 











































































Weeks of unemploy- Compensated unemployment 
Initial claims ! ment covered by Average 
= continued claims All types of unemployment ? Total unemployment pam | 
onfarm 
Region and State place- oa 
ments Average P —- 
Weeks Benefits weekly Weeks Average State 
Total Women Total Women compen- id 3 number of | compen- weekly , 
sated pa benefi- sated payment | Programs 
303,485 | 1,450,292 486,491 | 7,316,930 | 2,480,670 | 6,279,638 |$153,049,772 | 1,365,139 | 5,782,230 $25.22 | 41,606, 18 
—_—_—_}—_ wal 
7,674 26, 403 13, 330 114, 909 55,310 106,318 | 2,858,731 23,113 100, 585 27. 63 26, 413 
1,270 9, 575 2,605 53,706 24, 204 49,817 861, 809 10, 830 43,610 18. 34 12,41 
14, 425 62, 169 28,559 282,375 120, 642 255,254 | 6,327,574 55, 490 232, 297 25,47 64,471 
1,210 7,953 3, 521 , 057 18, 428 30, 891 6,715 25, 165 21.04 8,00 
1,941 17,829 9,415 60, 534 27,330 51,707 | 1,163,844 11, 241 47,137 23. 40 13,58 
763 3,463 713 17,435 7,175 16, 154 350, 741 3,512 14, 439 22.78 4,0 
8, 268 79,192 45, 834 348, 253 166, 639 350,643 | 9,714,587 76, 227 317, 521 28. 49 78,7™m 
56, 169 285, 524 119, 400 990, 920 399, 300 s 22,367,842 187, 582 774, 327 27.32 230, 45 
2,192 56 6 290 oe evoncntiine 
252 c 0 Be Be) EO ee SES SSE Nene ee ae . 
526 2, 496 533 14, 340 , 3,27 
2,631 4,001 713 22, 281 § 5,00 B 
4,208 24, 289 7,013 97,708 29. 2 . 5. 23,19 © 
10,009 27,155 13, 786 138, 142 . 135,505 | 2 > ’ 7 36, 285 F 
16, 969 172, 58,000 870, 548 236, 728 751,905 | 19,204, 504 163, 458 L 26. 76 192, 62 
5,051 12,621 4,730 63,914 19, 897 54,086 1,063, 596 11,758 51,628 20. 07 14,8 
1,119 12,693 1,123 130, 363 16, 407 107, 2,395, 935 23,282 100, 764 22. 86 28, 92) 
7,491 13,052 2,493 107, 525 22, 490 79,029 1,445,978 17, 180 75, 240 18. 66 23,92 
17,890 12,616 4,457 68, 764 25,417 40,478 713, 167 8, 800 38, 644 17. 89 14,1 
8,061 6,204 7,361 111,513 50,975 93,120 1, 740, 635 20, 243 85,321 19. 27 26, 98 
5, 287 13,682 4, 868 66,174 17,198 39,045 748, 523 8, 488 35, 299 20. 00 14,7% 
4,528 , 054 2,936 , 030 25,045 65,128 | 1,182,518 14, 158 62,005 18. 56 15,4@ 
7,337 19,124 6,454 192,091 , 942 146,158 | 2,754,199 31,773 135, 979 19. 21 43,34 
5,319 15, 924 2,618 165,310 42,920 137,731 2,961, 940 29, 942 125, 513 22. 23 36,2 
15, 064 , 239 9,651 330, 196 85,374 285, 564 8,776, 899 62,079 276, 999 31. 21 72,8 5 
18, 311 66,512 15,089 385, 269 105, 335,322 | 9,375,007 72,896 316, 203 28. 71 87,18 
14,978 73, 936 25,605 441, 195 162, 952 392,823 | 9,581,441 85, 396 351, 257 25. 69 101, 
4,214 33,176 7, 554 142, 660 44, 425 132, 193 3, 137, 481 28,738 119, 081 24. 83 35,8 
4,058 22,978 5,212 130, 474 29, 726 110,130 | 2,559,930 23, 941 105, 551 23. 57 20, 61 
5,412 26, 233 6,719 140, 047 33, 721 119,456 | 3,373,676 25, 969 108, 350 28. 87 32,8 
5, 207 9,220 1,895 36, 820 11,961 28,415 608, 211 6,177 25, 850 22. 29 8,05 
5, 595 8,825 1, 585 42,384 12, 957 , 044 932,611 8,705 37,493 23. 85 10,525 
5, 604 28,727 10,078 173, 738 , 385 149, 634 2,985, 661 32, 540 131, 435 21. 34 39,78 
4,234 5, 551 1,074 18, 337 5,310 6,028 372,219 3,484 15, 264 23. 80 4,8 
1,047 3, 106 169 12, 436 1,086 11, 595 297, 464 2,521 10, 639 26. 34 3,@ 
1,008 2, 267 355 7,632 1,308 4,968 111,005 1,080 4,547 23.18 1# 
5,390 10, 236 2,145 57, 256 12,332 36, 150 638, 851 7,859 33, 103 18. 29 15,5 
6, 832 14, 499 1,906 87, 547 15, 157 65,321 1, 437, 554 14, 200 b 22. 81 19,8 
10, 101 12, 445 1,938 61,013 15,174 4 1,011, 785 9, 263 39, 321 24. 56 13,88 
34,850 19,241 4,083 117,656 35,317 79,318 1, 409,072 17,243 76, 613 18. 02 28, 
4,576 5,040 921 19,178 4,827 13, 302 331, 689 2,892 12,387 25. 57 4,1 
2,102 4,256 525 14, 431 3,651 11, 906 242,211 2,588 11,906 20. 32 3a 
2,339 4,244 373 19,357 3,478 13,943 336, 605 3,031 13, 185 24. 59 3 a 
2,534 4,996 1,132 19, 883 7,179 16, 269 397, 906 3, 537 14, 895 25. 23 +s 
604 2,116 238 6,650 1,725 6,434 174, 334 1,399 5,816 27.84 1, 
BUR. cccccccccccees 4,040 4,226 763 20, 255 5, 982 13,004 273,214 2,827 12, 360 21. 27 4 i 
California........... oc 30, 092 117,618 33, 662 609, 997 241,083 510,957 | 12,648,043 111,078 472, 368 5. 58 137, 
ie citvenmensess, 668 2, 459 1,016 18,080 8, 345 16, 783 329, 172 3,648 13,692 2 55 | © | 
oe oe, | TE 1,627 2,659 574 12,040 3,996 11,492 338, 932 2,498 10, 658 30. 21 | 2,6 
Region XI: | 
RE eS 671 2,623 328 24,733 2,077 30,679 958, 685 6, 669 30,010 31. 08 | © 
| AS SR 1,577 5, 584 742 , 267 5,897 18, 407 422,614 4,002 17,679 23. 19 6,6 
Weekinsiaa” meccennense 3, 460 24,979 4, 539 118, 864 34, 891 101,070 2,238,419 21,972 95,715 22. 67 7 
Wi eeecesscor< 5,570 36, 402 6, 152 ‘ 59, 748 165,852 | 4,912,415 36, 055 158, 660 24. 10 6,8 
























' Total excludes transi ¢ Excludes Alaska and Hawaii. 
vailable. 


ede. te agencies. 









: — ot, par total an and ro 5 Data not a 
ted for voided benefit checks and transfers under interstate com- a Department of Labor, Bureau of Employment Security, and affils* 
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Table 9.—Public assistance in the United States, by month, December 1953-December 1954 * 
{Except for general assistance, includes vendor payments for medical care and cases receiving only such payments] 





Aid to dependent children Aid 
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Recipients Aid to nent! General 
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1 For definition of terms see the Bulletin, January 1953, p.16. All data subject * Through December 1953 excludes Nebraska; data not available. Percentage 
to revision. changes through January 1954 based on data for 52 States. 
1 Total exceecis sum of columns because of inclusion of vendor payments for 5 Decrease of less than 0.05 percent. 
medical care from general assistance funds, from special medical funds, and, for * Increase of less than 0.05 percent. . 
one State for December 1953-June 1954, from funds for the special types of public 1 For Illinois includes premiums paid into pooled fund for medical care but 
assistance; data for such —— partly estimated for some States. excludes vendor gh made for medical] services provided before the pooled 
‘Includes as recipients the children and 1 parent or other adult relative in fund plan began in August. 
families in which the requirements of at least 1 such adult were considered in 
determining the amount of assistance. 
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Table 10.—Amount of vendor ts medical care recipients of public assistance, by ram and State, 
of payments for ir ae. pu prog ate 
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' For the special types of public assisiance, figures in italics represent payments vendor payments for medic! 
made without ticipation. States nct shown made no vendor pay- general assistance funds and from madieth funds ond vepertin 
Sagiectan gran Woe pomuacedy oy dmb 
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Data not available. — 











Table 11.—Average payments ——s vendor 
average amount of vendor payments for 


ts for medical care, average amount of money 
or assistance cases, by program and State, December 1 
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‘Averages for general assistance not opeeee because of difference among 
States in policy or practice pee tne general] assistance funds to pay medi- 
ea! bills for recipients of the special pes of publ assistance. Figures in italics 
represent payments made without bay ya pation. States not shown 
made no vendor payments d the month‘or did not report such payments. 

* Averages based on cases receiving money payments, vendor payments for 
medical care, or both. 


* Averages based on number of cases receiving payments, 
14, and 4 hy average money payments for States not making 
‘ For to the permanently and totally disabled represen 
States with tt .. in operation 
5 No program for ald to the permanently and totally disabled. 
* Less than 1 cent. 
7 Average payment not computed on base of less than 50 recipients. 
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Table 14.—Aid to dependent children: Remraee and payments to recipients, 
by State, December I 


[Includes verdor payments for medical care and cases receiving only such payments] 
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y 
a | 
| Number of recipients} Payments to recipients Percentage change from— 
— promper Average per— | November 1954 in—} December 1953 in— 
State | 0! | | _— J 
1953 families | | Total 
| Total® | Children | amount Fam.| Re- |Number Number 
= | il cipi- of Amount of Amount 
¥ | ent | families families 
10unt eee Te ee ig Sees eee, a 
Total * | 603,932 |2,173, 569 |1, 639,948 |$52,083,605 |$86. 24 |$23. 96 +1.6 +2.2/ +10.2 +12.8 
+3.9 Ala... | 16,948 64, 784 49, 706 724,083 | 42.72 | 11.18 +2.0 +2.2 +3.4 +21.0 
— Alaska | 1,149 3,920 2, 884 83,528 | 72.70 | 21.31 +2.1 —3.8 +24.9 +25, 8 
+53. 6 Ariz. 4,010 16, 160 12,412 381,963 | 95.25 | 23.64 +.6 +.6 +3.8 +11.4 
(*) Ark | 7,688 28,875 22, 235 414,023 | 53.85 | 14.34 +7.9 +9.0 +13. 6 +19. 4 
+17 Calif | 54,289 181, 585 138, 724 6, 789,688 |125.07 | 37.39 +1.4 +1.4 +7.4 +10. 5 
+9.2 Colo. 5,873 21, 908 16, 734 566,713 | 96.49 | 25. 87 +1.3 +.9 | +9, 9 +12 
+2.5 Conn | 4,741 15, 527 11,510 642,590 |135. 54 | 41.39 +2.6 | +4,2 +18, 8 +23, 2 
11.2 Del_. 992 3, 889 2, 983 84,902 | 85.68 | 21.85 +3.8 +2.6| +33.3 +32, 2 
+11 D.C. | 2,448 10,006 7,791 257,088 |105.02 | 25. 69 +.9 +1.2 +14.7 +119 
+5.8 Fla. 20, 754 | 72,826 55,261 | 1,131,194 | 54.50 | 15.53 +1.2 +1.3 +8.3 +10.0 
+6.6 | | 
—42 Ga 14,305 | 51,718 | 39,720 | 1,068,688 | 74.71 | 20.66 | +3.0 +3.5 +11.3 4-13. 2 
Hawaii... 3,128 | 11,853 9,392 287,734 | 91.99 | 24. 28 +2.9 +2,8 +10.5 +-10. 4 
+6. § Idaho.....| 1,879 | 6,611 4, 832 233,857 |124.46 | 35.37 +2.8 +3.8 +3.8 +6.6 
+10,2 «St | 20,304 | 77, 849 | 19, 066 2,632,190 |129.07 | 33. 81 +1 +.3 +5.3 +9. 8 
—.9 Ind 8,447 | 29,648 22,017 751,713 | 88.99 | 25.35) +1.3 +.4] +15.4 +20. 3 
—21 & lowa 6,438 | 3,198 | 17,316 | 720,397 111.90 | 31.05; —3.1 +.4 +114 +4.5 
+161 Kans 4,330 15,733 | 12,085 | 484,268 |111.84 | 30.78 | +18 +2.8 +10.3 +15. 2 
+42 Ky.. | 18,579 65, 630 48,797 | 1,143,964 | 61.57 | 17.43 | +.8 +.8 +41 +5.3 
+6.9 La... | 17,667 | 67,503 | 51,223 | 1,146,700 | 64.91 | 16.96| +2.2 $2.8] —2.0 +12 
+ 10.8 Maine 4,351 15, 106 10, 897 354,640 | 81.51 | 23.48 | +1.4 +1.0 +5.9 +4.6 
+3. 8 | | 
+25 Md. |} 6,210} 25,075 19, 391 504,845 | 95.79 | 23.72 | +2.1 +2.8 | +16.8 +19. 8 
Mass. .| 12,688 42,202; 31,146 1,602,346 |126. 29 | 37.97 +1.2 +2.1 +4.7 +8. 7 
+22 Mich... 19,817 | 67,418 | 48,951 | 2,188,583 |110.44 | 32.46 +1.6 +2.4) +10.3 +18. 9 
+7,2 Minn 7,601 | 25,865 19, 871 913,299 {120.16 | 35. 31 $1.4) +21 +9.5 +15.6 
+46. § Miss. 15, 931 60, 494 46, 680 417,331 | 26.20 6. 90 | +.6 | +.8 +24.7 +18. 1 
+0.5 Mo.. | 21,484 74,910 | 55,460 1,443,903 | 67.21 | 19.28 | +1.0 +1.2 +6. 6 +9.0 
+8.2 Mont | 2,175 7,624 | 5, 733 223,872 |102.93 | 29. 36 +1.6 +1.4 +4,2 +4.4 
+6.2 Nebr 2,533 9 130 6, 820 236,428 | 93.34 | 25.90 +1.4 +1.3 +5.7 —2,1 
~36 Nev... 19 | 73 54 sso} () |12.05| (@) (®) (8) () 
31.5 N. H.. ; 1,054 3,854 2,885 135,499 (128.56 | 35. 16 —.2 +15 —7.5 —5.0 
3) | 
—3.7 N. = | §,561 18,625 14, 142 | 645, 454 (116.07 | 34.66 +2.0 +2.7 +12.5 +-21.5 
N. Mex...| 6,849 | 24,886 19,090 502,626 | 73. 20. 20 +1.6 +1.5 +17.1 +17,7 
+3.9 N. » 52, 161 186, 046 135, 906 7, 287,008 |139.70 | 39.17 +2.0 +3.9 +14.7 +19.4 
+2.0 N. 18, 835 71,005 54,140 1,156,078 | 61.38 | 16. 28 +2.8 +2.8 +9.8 +15.5 
+6. 5 N. Dak 1,459 5,371 4,125 170, 276 {116.71 | 31.70 +2.3 +2.8 +2.5 7.5 
+4.2 Ohio *. | 14,581 54,969 41,717 1,405,753 | 96.41 | 25. 57 +1.7 +.9 +16.0 +23.0 
+27 Okla_. | 15,359 52, 869 38,790 1,157,310 | 75.35 | 21.89 +1.4 +3.6 ~—-1.6 +4,1 
+3.7 Oreg.. | 3,773 13, 505 10, 206 467,041 |124.02 | 34.65 +2.0 +2.0 +17.1 +19. 2 
—3.3 Pa 29, 101 110,629 | 83, 699 3,041,380 |104.51 | 27.49 +3,0 +3.2 +20. 4 +29, 2 
ee P.R 41,583 140, 304 107, 623 | 424,853 | 10.22 3. 03 +.6 +1.0 +15.8 +21.4 
+5.4 
15.8 Di Mca 3,336 11, 520 8,473 370, 926 |111.19 | 32. 20 +1.1 +1.0 +8,8 +9,3 
5. =i 8,037 31,139 24, 247 378,346 | 47.08 | 12.15 +1.4 +2.1 +15.7 +13.1 
8. Dak. 2,829 9, 401 7,209 231,439 | 81.81 | 24.62 +1.1 +10 +6.3 +6. 5 
~ 5.9 Tenn__. 21,727 78,029 58, 233 1,291,214 | 59.43 | 16.55 +1.1 +1.4 +5,1 —7.5 
+.8 Tex.......| 21,768 | 85,087 | 63,613 | 1,300,052 | 50.72] 15.28) +28) +3.2| +192 +8.4 
—.4 Utah — 3,158 11,047 8,212 356, 421 |112. 86 | 32. 26 +1.8 +2.4 +10, 4 +7.9 
$4.7 +, ll 1,058 | 3,674 2,769 82,063 | 77.56 | 22.34 +1.7 +2.0 +6. 1 +7.4 
+52 5 eee Pe 7 580! 4/313 | 23.67] 614) +46] +39] +40 (”) 
+9.1 Va... | 8,643 33,458 | 25,787 | 573,527 | 66.36 | 17.14 +1.2| 41.4] 4129] 4114 
45 Wash.....| 8,796 | 29,988 | 21,989 915,862 |104.12 | 30.54] +46] 443] +3.3 +3.5 
) W. Va___.| 18,629 70, 455 54,755 | 1,494,503 | 80.23 | 21. 21 +.7 +.6 +8.4 +10.6 
-1,2 Wis... 8,051 27,870 20, 607 1,112,185 {138.14 | 39. 91 +16 +3.7 +5.3 +11.4 
, Wyo. 533 | 1,926 1, 460 . 106. 92 | 29. 59 +.9 +1.0 +6. 4 +5.8 
> 
-.5 
) ' For definition of terms see the Bulletin, Janu oe 50 families; percentage change, on less than 100 
i 1953, p. 16. All data subject to revision. = families. “ 
* Includes as recipients the children and 1 parent 5 In addition to these payments from aid to de- 
sub- or other adult relative in families in which the re- poet ¢ children funds, supplemental payments of 
quirements of at least 1 such adult were considered in tao yt m general assistance funds were made to 
tion determining the amount of assistance 
nts, * Includes program administered without Federal * in addition $1,460 in special grants was paid to 
, participation in Nevada. families for the month of December only. 
7,530 * Average payment not computed on base of less 7 Comparable data not available. 
per 
ntal 
p for 
hd 








Table 15. eo paperiian of population 























receivingas. a rates), 
by State, December 
Except for general assistance includes reci its re- 
ceiving only vendor payments for ical care. 
All data subject to revision] 
Recipi- 
Recipi- |Children| ents of 
ents of jreceivingjaidtothe| Recipi- 
old-age | aid to | perma- | ents of 
assist- | depend-j nently | general 
ance ent and assist- 
State 1,000 jchildren| totally | ance per 
popula- |per 1,000/disabled| 1,000 
tion popula- {per 1,000 
ed tion | popula-| under 
65and | under tion age 65° 
over! | age18?/ aged 
18-64 ° 
U.S. average 183 29 43.2 56.5 
Bite ics 276 36 5.6 a 
Alaska ai 334 _. * ae 2.7 
Ariz... | 255 _, eee 3.5 
fp weer 311 27 4.3 -9 
Calif... 257 US Sea 6.5 
Colo } 378 34 6.2 4.7 
Conn. 84 18 1.2 (°) 
i 56 27 9 (®) 
 t 48 36 4.2 8 
Fla__. 240 _ Seat (*) 
| 
Ga... | 390 27 4.3 2.2 
Hawaii_____- 77 46 4.7 6.4 
Idaho....__.. 180 20 2.6 | 2 
ae 115 21 1.1 11.3 
Ind. 95 ' | San ae 10.7 
Iowa. 144 | | = 4.5 
Kans 163 | 18 3.0 3.0 
Ky... 218 | eee 3.0 
err 579 45 8.1 3.2 
Maine. _.....| 126 2 ee 14.5 
a 58 | 23 2.9 1.9 
Mass........| 177 | 21 3.4 6.9 
Mich. - | 445 21 5 10.7 
Minn. | 176 3 7.8 
Miss... | =. 396 .6 5 
Mo.... | 298 .2 3.3 
Mont. | 163 4 3.6 
Nebr... Pn 3.2 
Nev , aewaalile 206 46 
N. H. 104 16 7 8.7 
* = 46 y .9 75.3 
N. Mex 327 60 4.9 1.2 
 * ee 73 30 4.2 7.2 
. G.. | 199 30 45 L6 
N. Dak._... 156 16 2.6 4.2 
Ohio... 131 15 1.6 12.9 
Okla 440 45 4.3 (°) 
ee 133 19 3.2 10.7 
thinkmancts | 59 23 2.0 8.0 
i aa 470 107 14.7 5 
ss aa 107 34 2.8 13.9 
4 SSene 325 24 6.6 L7 
eee E 180 28 17 4.0 
itincone’ 253 43 8 2.1 
=e 373 . | reer 0) 
eee 196 27 45 6.6 
, ereare | 162 19 20) © 
, a 322 43 10. 5 4.1 
. an 7 71 20 2.4 (*) 
Wlwe<<<«- 249 27 4.0 12.0 
» = 161 62 7.5 3.2 
. eer 129 17 .6 9.4 
Weltiicostead 199 13 2.7 4.6 














! Based on population ettenatet by the Bureau of 
Public Assistance as of July 1954 

? Based on population estimated by the Bureau of 
Public Assistance as of June 1954 

+ Based on Census data, July 1952, except for terri- 
tories, yr ~*~] aed estimated by the Bureau of 


Public A 
4Ay e for 42 States. No program in operation 
in re States. 


5 Average for 46 States. See footnote 6. 

* Number of persons aided not currently available. 

7 Rate includes unknown number of 
ceiving medical care, hospi 

Ls 


Program 
ticipation. 













Table 12.—Old-age assistance: Recipients and payments 
to recipients, by State, Decernber 1954 } 


{Includes vendor payments for medica! care and cases receiving only 
such payments} 


























| 

I _— Percentage change from— 

| 

her of | | | November 1954 | December 1953 
State recip- } in in-- 
jen's Total | Aver-| . — a 
amount | axe - | - | 
| | _y | Amount —_ Amount 
| 
Total * a 686'$133, 103, 000/$51.00 | «) +0.5 | 1.0 -—0.2 
Ala. | «tars | 1,915,371 | 20.2 ‘ +2 231] -11.8 
Aluska 1,479 105, 681 : +.6 1.0) +1.6] 6.3 
Ariz | 12. 800 768, 620 2 | 2 | 2 1.5 
Ark... | 82,703 | 1,780,777 | +1 +2) al +5. 6 
Calif | 271,347 | 18,300, 356 -.2| 1 1 | 2.7 
Colo. --c| 52,703 | 4,777,978 2 @ +.3 +2.5 
Conn | 16,805 | 1,308,712 ! +1.0 | 2.5 | +6. 2 
Del | 1,675 65,000 ? ‘ l ! 
D, C.... | 3,057 161, 242 | 5: 4 +3) +101] +84 
Fla j 69,461 | 3,158 064 | 3 +.5 +2.5 | +4.0 
Ga. ..--| 97,499 | 3,657,173 | 37.5) +.1] +.3 +1.7 +3.1 
Hawaii 1,822 80,621 | 44.25, —.7 —.3 — 5.0 +5.3 
Idaho 8, 862 483,443 | 54.55] —.3 —.1 —1.1 —1.8 
NPR 7,753 | 5,834,556 | 59.69 | —.3 4481 —&4 +3.0 
Ind 37,712 | 1,792,324 | 47.53 | —.3 +1] —3.5 —.7 
lowa il 42,577 | 2,427,935 | 57.02 | —.2 () —4.2 —4.0 
Kans. 34,464 | 2,223,462 | 64. 52 —.1 +5] —1.7 +.9 
a iininanie 55,965 | 1,953,909 | 34.91 +.1 +.1 +.4 +.2 
La..... 119,634 | 6,066,448 | 50.71 | (4) +1] —.2 —1L1 
Maine._....| 12,619 585,327 | 46. 38 | —-2 —.1] —3.4 —3.6 
Md.........} 10,682 77,464 | 44. 2 | +.2 +.3 —1.0 +1.3 
Mass.__.... 91,220 | 6,926,393 | 75.93 | —.1 —.5| —3.6 —2.1 
Mich..-_..- 76, 453 4,161,328 | 54.43 | (3) +.6 —5.3 —2.3 
Minn....... 52,074 | 3,391,138 65. 12 | +.1 —2.1] —1.9 +1.6 
ae 57,799 | 1,901,100 | 28.04, +.2 +.1] +7.8 +7.3 
ree 133, 398 6,599,461 | 49. 47 +1 +.2 +.4 —.8 
| eee 9,340 538,644 | 57.67] (4) +.1 | —4.6 —5.7 
Nebr.*_____- 18, 164 904,105 | 49.77 | —.3 —.1] —2.0 — 26.8 
_, 2,654 149,480 | 56.32) —.2 -.1 +.1 —.9 
ee 6, 464 379,137 | 58. 65 —.4 —.4] —52 —5.0 
N.J.. _| 20,718] 1,384,033 | 66.80; +.2/ 413] -1.7 +8.6 
_* eee 1 559, 864 | 45. 96 +.2 +.2 +7.3 +5.7 
 }) AN 104, 496 8,050,656 | 77.04 —.1 +1.7 —3.4 +1.7 
fj ae 51,597 1,610,292 | 31.21 | —.1 +.1 +1.9 +4.8 
N. Dak.. 8,276 501,919 | 60. 65 +.2 —.4 —1.7 +1.3 
Ohio..._. 103,443 | 5,957,730 | 57.59 | —.2 —.6} —3.3 —.9 
a 95,616 5, 503,940 | 57. £6 +.4 +1.3 +.5 +.2 
=e 20, 207 1,309,859 | 64.82 —-.3 +.7 —3.8 —2.6 
Dinteneccaa “Se 2,692,456 | 45.81 -—.3 —.1 —4.9 +11 

_- SS 44,923 349, 900 7.79 —-.2 (4) +.6 +2.9 
5) a 8,361 479,598 | 57.36 —.4 +.4 —5.8 —3.1 
s ee EC 1,369,820 | 31.84 +.2 +.4 +1.8 —3.4 
S. Dak... 11,010 490,796 | 44, 58 —.2 —.1 —2.0 —2.1 
es 67,527 2,332,459 | 34. 54 (3) +.1 +2.7 —-1.6 
, TERE 1, 8,600,595 | 38.75 +.1 +.3 +.5 +.6 
| a 9, 542 568,649 | 59. 59 —.2 +.1 —.2 -.9 
_ Ser . 303,852 | 44. 29 +.1 +.3 -.7 +.3 
, | SS 2 $9,472 | 13.89 | +1.3 +.7 -1.3 (*) 
, ae 512,552 | 29. 56 —-.2 —.1 +.4 +5.4 
=e ’ 3,730,702 | 61. 55 +.1 +.2 —3.8 —5.3 
, a 25,310 783,606 | 30. 96 —.7 —.9 —3.2 —5.4 
. saa 44,325 2,767,508 | 62. 44 —.6 +4.8 —7.2 —2.9 
ae 4,061 237, 364 | 58.45 +.5 +.6 —.5 —2.2 


























1 For definition of terms see the Bulletin, January 1953, p. 16. All data 
subject to revision. 

2 Includes 4,112 recipients aged 60-64 in Colorado and payments of $403,674 
to these recipients. Such payments are made without Federal participation. 

8 of less than 0.05 percent. 

* Increase of less than 0.05 percent. 

5 In addition to these payments from old-age assistance funds, supplemental 
ome | of $105,006 from general assistance funds were made to recipients 
or care. 
* In addition $3,520 in special grants was paid to recipients for the month of 
December A 

7 Comparable data not available. 








Table 13. —Aid to the blind: Recipients and payments to 
recipients, by State, December 1954 ! 


{Includes vendor payments for medical care and cases receiving on). 
such payments] 





Payments to 
recipients 


Percentage change from 








State | ber of | | November 1954 | December 195 
| recip- : | | in— ' tr 
| jents Total | Aver-|_._ = esteem 
} amount | age | ; | ; 
| ry Amount | — Amount 
——— —— |—-————__—— a eee eee —_ 
Total ? 102,445 | $5,774,614 |gs6.37 | +0. 2 | 
Ala 1.550 | 54,210 | 34. 97 4 ; P 
Alaska 50 | 2,050 | 45. 25 | ' : 
Ariz TInt 45,597 | 63. 25 ti] -4 
Ark 1,946 | 75,000 | 40. 44 +.7 +4 2 ) 
Calif? | 12)396 | 1,051,373 | wa82 | +.2 d 
Colo } 326 | 19,WS | 61.06 | —2.4 17 11.2 
Conn j 310 | <5, WO | 91.63 | 6 | 5 2 ; l 
Del | 209 12,524 | 61.36 0 ; i.7 rn 
b.Cc 254 14,50) | 68. 50 | 4 ‘ Lo 4 if. £ 
Fla | 2,804 140, ¥0s | 48.71 +.2 ‘ 1 ' 
' | 
Ga.... | 3,303 141,306 | 42. 80 +. 5] 1.9 6.8 
Hawaii 106 9,904 | 50.79 | —2.8 | 15 | 2.9 0.2 
Idaho.. ; 187 41,211 | §9.95 | —2.6 | 29 Ps 
= 3,601 222,561 | 61.89] —.3 —.4) —2.8 2.1 
== ; 1,756 ¥¥,9o4 | 56.92 | +.9 +4.0} +5.7 +16. 1 
Iowa... 1,421 103,004 | 72.95 | +.6 +91 +43 +4.2 
Kans---.. 624 44,555 | 71.46) +.5 1 +3.3 +6.9 
a . 2, 869 105,525 | 36.89 | +.5 +.4 +10.7 +10. 8 
Diitcnsaccnal mae ¥¥,257 | 49.21) +.1 —.1] +21 +3.8 
Maine... __.- 554 25,0283 | 60.59 | +.7 +.9] +2.0 +2.5 
= 465 24,003 | 51.63 | —.6 sl —.2} +422 
Se e* 164,153 | 92.12 | +.5 t. 7] +3.1 4 +7.2 
Mich... ._.- 1,819 114,055 | 62.7 +.4 +1.2] +3.6 -6. 5 
Ss 1, 238 95,802 | 77.45 | +.4 —1.3 +2.5 +9. 5 
Miss... 3, 116,353 | 34.27} +.7 +.8} +81] +8. 2 
Mo.2_.._.. 3,957 217,635 | 55.00 | +.6 +.6] +62] +62 
Mont.____- 456 29,425 | 64.54 | +1.3 +1.6] —4.0} —3.6 
Nebr.$_. 718 41,002 | 57.11} —.1 (4) 0 | 31.5 
=a 102 7,585 | 74.36] (3) s) @G) | @) 
ae 273 17,250 | 63.19} 0 +.3 -5.9| —3.7 
| aa 861 59,029 | 68.56 | —.3 +1.6] +40} +8. 9 
N. Mex 432 20,126 | 46.59 | —1.1 5} -14] +420 
eae | 4,380 377,165 | 86.11 | +.1 +.2] +15] +6. 5 
| 4,783 192,593 | 40. 27 3 +.3 +3. 1 | +4. 2 
N. Dak. 112 6,156 | 54.96 | —1.8 +4.3 +.9 | +2.7 
I 3,697 209,903 | 56.78 | +.4 +.$]) +2.1] +3. 7 
GeM....... 2,052 142,545 | 69.47 | —.3 4.4] —8.1 | 3.3 
Oreg...... 357 26,425 | 74.03 | +.6 +.1} +3.2 +3.8 
ae 16,354 832,123 | 50.88 | —.1 —.2}) +2.3 +5. 4 
3 ee es 11,285 | 7.77 | +1.6 +.6}4+12.5| +158 
| a 181 12,784 | 70.63 | —1.1 —.6}| —5.2 —5.9 
. [a 1,732 64,592 | 37.29] +.5 +1.0] +49 +.8 
_»* See 201 8,714 | 43.35 | +.5 +1.2 —.5 —.4 
ae 3,243 135,152 | 41.67 | +.1 +.1] +43 +4.7 
; eae 6, 368 230,345 | 44.02 | +.1 +.3 | +3.8 +5. 2 
es 224 15,216 | 67.93 | —.4 +.5 +3. 2 +9.1 
So neeon ii: 160 7,680 | 48.00! +.6 +.3] —4.2 —45 
, 2 ae 36 $ 500 (?) (8) (3) (*) (?) 
Disease 1,303 46,559 | 35.73 | +1.2 +11] —2.2 (4) 
Wash.?_____- 773 60,456 | 78.21 | +1.6 +1.0 —.5 —1.2 
We, We scsce 1,197 42,972 | 35.90] —.2 —.5 | +3.5 +.9 
 _——— 1,172 79,035 | 67.44] +.5 +7.0] —2.6 —.5 
_ a 68 4,418 | 64.97 | (4) (3) (3) (*) 
































‘ For definition of terms see the Bulletin, January 1953, p. 16. All data sub- 
ject to revision. 

2 Data include recipients of payments made without Federal participation 
and payments to these recipients as follows: In California (410 recipients, 
$36,692 in payments), in Washington (3 recipients, $180 in payments), in 
Missouri (777 recipients, $42,940 in payments), and in Pennsylvania (7,530 
recipients, $365,777 in payments). 

* Average payment not computed on base of less than 50 recipients; per- 
centage change, on less than 100 recipients. 

‘ of less than 0.05 percent. 

5 In addition to these payments from aid to the blind funds, supplemental 
payments of $4,811 from general assistance funds were made to recipients for 


medical care. 
‘In = $180 in special grants was paid to recipients for the month of 
only. 


Social Security 








Table 14.—Aid to dependent children: 








Recipients and payments to recipients, 


























ro 
by State, December 1954 ' 
Incluees ver r puy ments for medica] care and cases receiving only such payments} 
Number ofrecipients} Payments to recipients Percentage change from 
Number A vera r— | November 1954 in | December 1953in 
- familie rotal -_ ‘otal | | 
' an ren} amount | Fam. | Re- | Number! Number} 
-_ | tly cipi- | of {Amount of | Amount 
ent familie families 
nt a 
<a Total 603,082 [2,1 69 11,690,048 [$52,083,605 [$86.24 (823. lf 2 10 28 
9 Ala 16, 48 7M 49, 706 724,083 | 42.72 | 11.18 2.0 ? 3.4 21.¢ 
Alaska 140 120 SA4 83,528 | 72.70 1.31 2.1 s “4.9 24.8 
' Ariz 4,010 16, 160 412 381,083 | 05.25 | 23.64 f f 8 11.4 
Ark 7, G&S 28 ATS 22, 235 414,023 | A385 | 14.34 7.9 0 1a ¢ 94 
: Calif M4 280 18], 58 138, 724 6,789,688 [125.07 | 37.30 +14 4 7.4 0.5 
° Colo ‘8 21.a8 16, 734 | 56.713 | 06.40 | 25. 87 +1.3 a 1.9 1.2 
‘ Conr 4.741 15, 527 11,510 42,500 [135.54 | 41.30 +-2.6 i 18. 8 23.2 
2 Del nr2 ANG ° OR? 84,002 | 85.68 | 21. 85 3.8 2. ¢ be 
\ D.C 2, 448 10, OOF 7,701 257,088 [105.02 | 25. 60 +o i4 11.9 
s Fla 20, 754 72, 826 55, 261 1,131, 194 150 | 15.53 1.2 1.3 4.3 10.0 
t | 
(73a 14,30 71S 10,720 1, 068, 688 74. 71 20. 1H 0 } 1! 13.2 
Hawai 3,128 8 9,392 287,734 | 91.99 | 24. 28 2.9 2.8 10 10.4 
§ Idaho 1,879 6,611 4,832 | 233,857 |124. 46 | 35.37 2.8 8 | 3.8 +6. 6 
2 ee 20, 304 77,849 9, 066 2,632,190 (120.07 | 33.81 } § -G.8 
9 Ind 8, 447 1, 648 22,01 751,713 | 88.99 | 25.35 1 { 15.4 +20. 3 
| Iowa 6,438 23, 198 17,316 720,397 |111. 90 | 31.05 1 4 11.4 +4. 5 
l Kans 4,330 15, 733 12, O85 484,268 (111.84 | 30.78 1.8 2.8 10.3 | 15,2 
9 Ky.. 18, 579 630 48,797 | 1,143,964 | 61.57 | 17.43 +.8 8 4.1 5.3 
9 La. 17, 067 67, 593 | 51,223 1, 146, 700 64.91 | 16.96 2.2 +2.8 —2.0 1.2 
« Maine 4,351 15, 106 | 10, 897 | 354,640 | 81.51 | 23.48 1.4 +1.0 5.9 +4.6 
x | | | 
5 Md.. 6, 210 25,075 19,391 504,845 | 95.79 | 23.72 +2.1 +-2.8 | 16.8 +-19.8 
Mass. 12, 688 42,202; 31,146 1,602,346 |126.29 | 37.97 +1.2 +2. 1 +4.7 | +8.7 
2 Mich. 19,817 67,418 | 48,951 2,188, 583 {110.44 | 32. 46 +1.6 | +2. 4 +10. 3 +-18.9 
2 Minn 7,601 5,865 19, 871 913,299 |120.16 | 35.31 +1.4 | +2.1) +9.5 +15.6 
FH Miss 15,931 | 60,494 | 46,680 417,331 | 26.20] 6.90 +.6) +8) +27] +181 
5 Mo... 21,434 74,910 | 55, 460 1,443,903 | 67.21 | 19.28 +1.0 | +1.2 | +-6.6 | +9.0 
2 Mont.....| 2,175| 7,624 5,733 | 293,872 |102.93 | 29.36| 41.6] +1.4 +4.2 +4.4 
> Nebr... 2/533 9,130} 6,820 | 236,428 | 93.34 | 25. 90 } $14) 413] 457) -21 
6 Nev.*__ 19 | 73 | 54 880 | (4) | 12.05 () (4) (*) (4) 
S N. H.. 1,054 | 3, 854 2, 885 135,499 |128.56 | 35.16 | —.2 +1.5 —7.5 —5.0 
7 ae 5, 561 18,625 14, 142 645,454 [116.07 | 34.66 | +2.0 +2.7 +12. 5 | +21.5 
N. Mex 6,849 24, 886 19,090 502,626 | 73.39 | 20. 20 +1.6 +1.5 +17.1 +17.7 
9 N. Y....--| 52,161 | 186,046 | 135,906 | 7,287,098 |139.70 | 39.17 +2.0 43.9] +147 +19. 4 
0 18,835 | 71,005 54, 140 1,156,078 | 61.38 | 16.28 +2.8 +2.8 +9.8 +15.5 
5 N. Dak... 1,459 | 5,371 4,125 170,276 |116.71 | 31.7! +2.3 +2,8 +2.5 +7.5 
2 Ohio 5. 14, 581 | 4,969 | 41,717 1,405,753 | 96.41 | 25. 57 +1.7 +.9 +16.0 +23. 0 
* Okla } 15,359 | 52,869 38,790 1,157,310 | 75.35 | 21.89 +1.4 +3.6 —1.6 +41 
7 _ ar 3,773 | 13,505; 10,206 7, 941 |124.02 | 34.65 +2.0 +2.0 +17.1 +19. 2 
3 .... 29,101 | 110,629 83,699] 3,041,380 |104.51 | 27.49 +3.0 4+3.2| +20.4 +29, 2 
8 P.R 41,583 | 140,304 107,623 24,853 | 10.22; 3.03 +.6 +1.0 +15.8 +21.4 
4 
g SS a 3,336 11,520 8,473 | 370,926 |111.19 | 32. 20 +1.1 +1.0 +8,8 +93 
ja 8, 037 31,139 24, 247 378,346 | 47.08 | 12.15 +1.4 +2.1 +15.7 +13. 1 
8. Dak. 2,829 | 9,401 7,209 231,439 | 81.81 | 24.62 +1.1 +1.0 +6.3 +6. 5 
9 Tenn......| 21,727 | 78,029 58, 233 1,291,214 | 59.43 | 16.55 +1.1 +1.4 +5,1 —7.5 
5 Tex... -| 21,768 | 85, 087 63,613 1,300,052 | 59.72 | 15. 28 +2.8 +3. 2 +19. 2 +8. 4 
4 Utah. | 3,158 11,047 8,212 356,421 [112.86 | 32. 26 +1.8 +2.4 +10. 4 +7.9 
rf , . Sait | 1,058 | 3,674 2,769 82,063 | 77.56 | 22.34 +1.7 +2.0 +6.1 +7.4 
2 . 183 702 580 4,313 | 23.57 | 6.14 +4.6 +3.9 +4.0 (7) 
l | ae 8,643 | 33,458 | 25,787 573,527 | 66.36 | 17.14 +1.2 +1.4 +12.9 +11.4 
5 Wash. 8,796 29, 988 21,989 915,862 |104.12 | 30.54 +4. 6 +4.3 +3.3 +3.5 
W. Va | 18,629 | 70,455 54,7. 1,494,593 | 80.23 | 21.21 +.7 +.6 +8.4 +10.6 
> |. Bee 8,051 | 27,870 20, 607 1,112,185 |138.14 | 39. 91 +1.6 +3.7 +5.3 +11.4 
Wyo. 533 | 1,926 1, 460 56,986 |106.92 | 29. 59 +.9 +1.0 +6. 4 +5.8 
) 
5 


! For definition of terms see the Bulletin, January 
1953, p. 16. All data subject to revision. 
“ 2 Includes as recipients the children and 1 parent 
or other adult relative in families in which the re- 
quirements of at least 1 such adult were considered in 
determining the amount of assistance 
+ Includes program administered without Federal 
participation in Nevada. 
4 Average payment not computed on base of less 


aeETr:—lUCc! 
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than 50 families; percentage change, on less than 100 
families 


8 In addition to these payments from aid to de- 
ndent children funds, supplemental payments of 
foo. - from general assistance funds were made to 


‘amilies. 
"s on addition $1,460 in special pe was, paid to 
families ior the month of December on! y. 
7 Comparable data not available. 





fable 15.—Proportion of population 
receiving assistance(recipient rates), 


December 1954 


Except for general assistance includes recipients re- 
ceiving only vendor payments for medical care. 
4 ll data subject to revision] 

| Recipt- | 
= ' 


by State, 





— 


receiving 








| ents of aidtothe| Recipi- 
| old-age | aidto | perma- | ents of 
| assist- | depend-| nently | general 
lance per} ent | and assist - 
1,000 j|children| totally | ance per 
popula- |per 1,000) disabled| 1,000 
tion popula- |per 1,000) persons 
aged! tion popula- under 
OSand | under tion age 65° 
over ave 18? wed 
in mu 
U’. S.avers 1% ay ‘2 *aO.5 
Ala 276 ws 4.6 1 
Alaska 34 6 2.7 
Ariz... 255 ii) 3.5 
Ark ‘I a7 4.3 .9 
Calif 257 41 | 45 
Colo $78 4 6.2 4.7 
Conn 4 18 1.2 ® 
Del... 56 27 9} & 
D.C 48 6 4.2 | 8 
Fla 240 57 (*) 
Ga . 390 27 4.3 | 2.2 
Hawaii 77 | 46 | 4.7 | 6.4 
Idaho... 180 20 2.6 2 
Ill eau 115 21 he 11.3 
eRe 95 | 16 | 10.7 
lowa_..___. 144 18 | 4.5 
Kans. . 163 18 | 3.0 3.0 
SS = 218 > eee 3.0 
| eee 579 | 45 | 8.1] 3.2 
Maine. __. 126 | 2 en | 14.5 
| | 
ae 58 | 23 2.9 | 1.9 
Mass... .... 177 21 3.4 | 6.9 
=a 145 1 5 10.7 
Minn...____. 176 | 18 ‘3 7.8 
Miss 396 | 46 2.6 8 
a 28/4 6.2 33 
Mont _ 163 25 4.4 3.6 
Nebr | 128 | a 3.2 
aa 206 (8) Scone 4.6 
N. H. 104 16 7 8.7 
> aa 46 4 y 75.3 
N. Mex 327 | 60 4.9 1.2 
> ee 73 | 30 4.2 7.2 
N.C... | 199 | 30 4.5 1.6 
N. Dak 156 | 16 2.6 42 
aac 131 15 16 12.9 
a 440 45 4.3 (*) 
ee, os 133 19 3.2 10.7 
a eS 59 23 2.0 8.0 
P. B. 470 107 14.7 .5 
), ae 107 34 2.8 13.9 
[. ©... 325 24 6.6 1.7 
i: ee 180 28 3.7 4.0 
indi acs | 253 43 -8 2.1 
Te... z 373 | =e (*) 
=r 196 27 4.5 6.6 
_ See 162 19 2.0 (*) 
_ 5 Seats 322 43 10. 5 41 
ae -| 71 20 2.4 (*) 
Wash | 249 27 4.0 12.0 
| 
& a | 161 62 7.5 3.2 
Wis... | 129 17 .6 9.4 
a 199 13 2.7 4.5 
' 

















1 Based on population estimated by the Bureau of 
Public Assistance as of July 1954. 

2 Based on population cotimated by the Bureau of 
Public Assistance as of June 1954. 

3 Based on Census data, July 1952, except for terri- 
tories, which are partly estimated by the Bureau of 


Public Assistance. 

x. Average 6s 42 States. No program in operation 
re 
5 Average for 46 Siates, See footnote 6. 
¢ Number of persons aided not currently available. 
7 Rate includes unknown number of ae» re- 


ceiving medical care, hospitalization, and burial only. 
8 Program administered without Federal par- 
ticipation. 
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Table 16.—Aid to the permanently and totally disabled: 
Recipients and payments to recipients, by State, 
December 1954 ' 


[Includes vendor payments for medical care and cases receiving only 
such payments} 























| Payments to . - 
recipients Percentage change from 
a | I I ber 1953 
ber of | November 1954 Yecember 195 
State recip- in in— 
ients Total | Aver 
amount | age * 
——y Amount -~y Amount 
| 
Total 224,393 1$12,324,863 |$54.93 | +0.8 1.8 | +15.0 +18. 2 
id 9,224 +1.2 $1.31] +69] +613 
(. eee 4, 184 +3. 2 +3.2] +80.6| +79.4 
Colo... 4,872 +8 +.7 | +12.7 +2.7 
Conn 1,529 +5.6 7 Se See 
 ~+eeeer* 176 —3.3 —2.8 (*) (?) 
| ae 2,151 +.4 +.6 | +34.0 +34.9 
 _—e 8, 133 +14 +1.6 | +26.2 +30. 1 
Hawaii-_- 1,259 $1.5 +.7 +5.6 +138 
Idaho... ... 829 =.7 =—.6 0 +1.8 
bSeccceon 5,833 +1.0 1.0} +10.7 +22.7 
er 3,204 220,953 | 67. 08 +.1 -—1.2 +6.4 +8.9 
ERE. 12,069 511,971 | 42.42 | +.1 +2) —3.6 —1.6 
a 4,303 226,240 | 52.58 | +1.3 +1.2] +13.0 +14.7 
9,719 952,016 | 97.95 —.4 +L +3. 2 +10, 2 
Mich...... 2,118 150,059 | 70.85 | +1.2 +.9 16, 2 +20.8 
Minn...... 56S 31,220 | 54.96 | +6.4 +6, 2 . wes 
SR 2, 866 70,475 | 24. 59 (3) (*) 40.8 +40.9 
= --| 14,318 742,903 | 51.89] —.4 —.5 +.9 +.8 
Mont..... 1,458 92,070 | 63.15 | +1.0 +1.2 | +13.2 +14.6 
_. See 216 15,391 | 71.25 | +.9 +1) +50.0 +50. 9 
°° 2,961 233,971 | 79.02 | +2.6 +3.1 | +25.0 +33. 6 
N. Mex..... 1, 853 74,477 | 40.19 | —.4 +5] —12 —-.7 
|) es 39,980 | 3,354,449 | 83.90; +.9 +2.4 | +12.6 +17.0 
|: ae 10,131 374,574 | 36.97 | +1.2 +1.3 | +25.4 +29.1 
N,. Dak...-. 845 60,950 | 72.13 0 —1,4 | +13.1 +18. 6 
Ohio *____-. 7,674 384,165 | 50.06 | +1.2 +1.6 | +14.3 +15.3 
ccasetia 5,341 305, 264 | 57.15 | +2.1 +19. 1 +9.3 +1.7 
a 2,955 229,861 | 77.79 +.5 +1.2 23.4 +25.9 
Seer 12, 630 679,329 | 53.79 | +.9 +1.2 | +12.3 +24.4 
i, 18, 262 155,852 | 853) +.9 +1.3 | +29.6 +532.9 
 ) 1,348 99,654 | 73.93 | +1.4 +1.5 | +37.1 +41.8 
ara AP 7,323 230,206 | 31.44] —.2 —.1] +10.0 +7.2 
8. Dak...... 625 28,962 | 46.34 | +2.5 2.5 | +32.4 +34.9 
nodes 1,380 54,744 | 39.67 | +3.8 +3.6 | +91.1 +96. 9 
Utah...... 1,740 112,148 | 64.45 | +.7 +11 +9.4 +10.2 
,  _— se 4 411 20,025 | 48.72 | +15 +1.9 | +41.2 +41.8 
, 3 Sars 91 $1,369 | 15.04 (2) (2) (2) (?) 
, Sere 3 4,526 172,572 | 38.13 | +.1 —.3|) +61 +10.7 
. ee 5, 542 397,896 | 71.80 +.2 +.9 —3.8 —1Lil 
We Vacca 8, 087 282,361 | 34.92 +.4 +.3 | +40.2 +39. 9 
, ae 2 1,114 101,460 | 91.08 | —.3 +4.2} +1.2 +6.7 
RR. 455 26,967 | 59. 27 2.5 +2.7] +3.9 +4.1 


























1 Vor definition of terms see the Bulletin, January 1953, p. 16. All data 
subject to revision. 

2 Percentage change not computed on base of less than 100 recipients. 

* Increase of less than 0.05 percent. 

* Decrease of less than 0.05 percent. 

‘In addition to these payments from aid to the permanently and totally 
disabled funds, supplemental payments of $44,930 from general assistance funds 
were made to 1,875 recipients. 

* In addition $465 in special grants was paid to recipients for the month of 
December only. 





Table 17.—General assistance: Cases and payments to 
cases, by State, December 1954 ' 


{Exclusive of vendor payments for medical care and cases receiving only 
such payments] 









































Payments to cases Percentage change from— 
Num | | November 1954 | December 1953 
State | ber of | in— in— 
| cases Total Aver- | 
amount age - . 
oy | Amount Num- | 4 mount 
Total 2..| 351,000 |$20,075,000 | $57.27] +8.9 | 412.9 | $29.3} +46.7 
Ala__.....| 146 3,373 | 23.10| +90] +89 | (3) (?) 
Alaska____| 162 7,949 | 49.07] +80] +4.0] +13.3 +3, 2 
Ariz......| 1,672 72,958 | 43.64] +1.1 +.5 | +10.4 +4.5 
Ark.#____- 630 9,947 | 15.79 | +30.7| +435.1 | +37.6| +616 
Calif... 34,335 | 1,747,006 | 50.88| +7.5| +8.5|+10.2| +128 
Colo......| 2,033 83,613 | 41.13 | +22.5| 443.3) +48] —29 
Conn_....| 63,445 | § 203,717] 59.13] +63] +88/ +5.6| +98 
Del 1,248 62,238 | 49.87 | +103] +10.3| +41.2| +47.0 
= 541 32,931 | 60.87) +1.3/ +1.0/—203| —18.4 
Fila’ 5, 500 92/300 |...” wes x Ucoaat cs 
! 
Ga 3,031 63,194 | 20.85 | +22.7/ +10.9| +28.4| +392 
Hawaii 1,743 96,727 | 55.49] +8.9| +13.2/+148.6 | +2328 
Idaho 89 3,980 | 44.72] (3) (3) —11.9 +1.7 
 - | 37,672] 2,832,597} 75.19| +91] +16.0| +49.8 +72.9 
Ind.*_._- 13,376 496,633 | 37.13| +53] +.8| +423] +429 
Iowa. | 4,162 155,667 | 37.40) +8.4| +21.6| +8.4 +19.3 
Kans. .... 2,111 112,194 | 53.15 | +10.1 | +11.5 | +10.6 +13.0 
es 3, 099 89,489 | 28.88| +130] +6.7| +.7] +123 
ee 292,076 | 39.50} +29; +30] +7.8 +9.0 
Maine_- 3,861 185,355 | 48.01 | +15.6| +26.0 | +13.5 +16.3 
 —_—= | 2,544 143,413 | 56.37 | +83] +10.3| +23.6/ +28.4 
Mass..... | 13,587 839,037 | 61. 7: +6.9 | +17.1 | +16.2 +20. 8 
Mich.._.. | 21,407 | 1,613,947 | 75.39; +3.8| +10.8| +54.7| +105.7 
Minn.....| 7,868 470,035 | 59.74 | +15.4| 419.6] +236) +301 
Miss...... 821 10,779 | 13.13} —92] -11.5| +3.5 +5.5 
| ae 5, 887 229,405 | 38.97 | +1.9] +2.6/ 411.2] +4225 
Mont.....| 743 25,022 | 33.68) —4.1 | 453/ +85| +118 
sn 1,557 66,329 | 42.60 | +10.7 | +11.4 |---- nein 
Nev.._... 335 11,911 | 35.56) —80| —.9| +1.5 +4.5 
N. H..... «iat 70,868 | 49.08 | +143 | +246) +462) 437.0 
N.J.8... 8,771 715,307 | 81.56 | +12.1| +16.2| +33.3| 446.1 
N. Mex... 569 14, 794 26. 00 +2.5 +1.9 | +38.1 +39. 1 
hy ema * 34,901 | 2,635,558 | 75.52] +12.4] +13.1 | +29.0 $31.5 
Sa | 2,489 50,087 | 20.12 | +13.7 | +11.4 | +14.2 +7.3 
N. Dak.../ 556 22, 905 41.20 | +48.7 | +39.4 +2.6 +.9 
Ohio ....| 32,924 | 1,844,831 | 56.03 | +7.7 | +10.0 | +44.3| +667 
Gmms....... 1 4, 400 7 aie eee | =—2,2]........| +110 
Oreg -| 6,050 | 364,775 | 60.29) $14.5 | 417.7 | Fi1.2 +8.0 
B........| 28,264 2,042, 623 72.30 | +11.1 +11.6 +86. 4 +142.5 
| “1,017 11,976 | 11.78] +18] +124/—483| -81 
4,068 | 276,972 | 68.09 | +132] 413.5 | +213) +27.7 
2, 280 54,7 24.02} +35] +10.7| +3.0 +1.3 
1,389 45,129 | 32.49 | +136] +19.8 |+137.8 | +179.0 
2,376 38,820} 16.34) +94) +127) -—65) +169 
9,000 191,000 |........ es Eeduate WS Met Re. 
2,070 131,123 | 63.34} +161 | +17.4| +319 | +344 
: 1,250 | Se Gh SOS Raa eae ee 
: 86 181/135 | 13.20] (3) (3) —2%6 |) (4 
. St | 2,306 82,813 | 35.91) +3.7| 461) 4219| +247 
Wash_.__- 12, 156 758,147 | 62.37 | +182/ +225) +9.9/ +187 
W.Va....| 2,830| 81,486 | 28 79| +44/ +60| -39/ -131 
Wis....... 9,991 787,052 | 7878 | +128] +21.1| +609] +927 
Wyo.....- 347 18,243 | $2.57 | +405) +567) +382) +551 
' ! 








! For definition of terms see the Bulletin, January 1955, p. 16. All data 
subj ect to revision. 

2 Partly estimated; does not represent sum of State figures because total 
excludes for Indiana and New Jersey payments made for, and an estimated 
number of cases receiving, medical care, hospitalization, and burial only. 

* Percentage change not computed on base of less than 100 cases. 

‘ State program only; excludes program administered by local officials. 

5 About 3 percent of this total is estimated. 

6 Partly estimated. 

7 Excludes assistance in kind and cases receiving assistance in kind only and, 
for a few counties, cash payments and cases receiving cash payments. 

8 Includes unknown number of cases receiving medical care, hospitalization, 
and burial only, and total payments for these services. 

* Includes cases receiving medical care only . 

© Includes 5,836 cases and payments of $190,185 representing supplementation 
of other assistance programs. 

‘| Excludes estimated duplication between programs; 1,409 cases were aided 
by county commissioners and 3,361 cases under program administered by 
Oklahoma Emergency Relief Board. 

12 Estimated on basis of reports from a sample of local jurisdictions. 

13 In addition $210 in special grants was paid to cases for the month of De- 
cember only. 

‘4 Comparable data not available. 
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* Old-age i ir rs insurance: beneficiaries receiving Receiving old-age, wife's or husband's, widow's or widower's, 
monthly benefit irrent-payment status annual data rep parent's benefit. Beginning September 1950, includes a small 
esent average mont number. Public assistance: monthly proportion of wife beneficiaries under age 65 with child bene- 

imbe! recipient inder all State programs (including ficiaries in their care 
beginning October 19 ases receiving only vendor ,payments Children plus 1 adult per family when adults are included 

r medical care, except in general assistance annual data in assistance group; before October 1950, partly estimated. 
average monthly number. Unemployment insurance: average Program initiated October 1950 


weekly number of beneficiaries for the month under all State 
laws; annual data, average weekly mumber for the year 
NOTE: Data for payments and data for individuals 


receiving payments appear in alternate months. 
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